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FOREWORD 


Pauline Pearce Warner attended the Richmond Public Schools, 
graduated from the high school, and the Richmond City Normal, 
received her B.A. from Richmond College and her M.A. from William 
and Mary College. She taught in Virginia country high schools, John 
Marshall High School and Bainbridge Junior High School in Rich- 
mond. She taught English in Tappahannock Division of the College 
of William and Mary. 


All her life Mrs. Warner has been studying the history of Henrico 
County. She was brought up amid discussions of the events and peo- 
ple of the past in Henrico. In early childhood she learned that Robert 
E. Lee was the finest Christian gentleman who ever lived, that “Stone- 
wall” Jackson was the highest military genius of the ages, and that 
Nathaniel Bacon, Jr., of Henrico, known as “the Rebel”, was the 
greatest political philosopher and the bravest defender of all the people 
against enthroned tyranny that America has ever known. She says 
that she still believes that. 


As a genealogist working with her husband, she has read most 
of the surviving old manuscripts, including both the County and the 
Virginia State records that pertain to Henrico, as well as the printed 
sources contemporary with the events recorded. 


She gratefully acknowledges the help and co-operation in the 
preparation of this book that she has received from the staff at 
Henrico County Courthouse, and from that of the Virginia State 
Library, and particularly the men and women of the State Archives; 
of the source material preserved in Virginia’s great historical mag- 
azines, especially the article on “Henrico and Its College” written by 
Robert Hunt Land under the auspices of the Colonial Dames of 
America and published by the College of William and Mary; of Ann 
Waller Reddy who has given a lifetime to the study of the Revolution- 
ary records of Virginians; of Nell Nugent, in whose book, “Cavaliers 
and Pioneers”, are to be found the names and location of the lands 
of the colonists prior to 1666; of her husband, Thomas Hoskins Warner, 
for his sympathetic help in solving difficult research problems; and 
the inspiration of the instruction she received from her father, Paul 
Noah Pearce, and her mother, Maria Baldwin, his wife, through both 
of whom she is descended from many of the first Henrico colonists, 
whose descendants, her ancestors, were born, owned land—as she does 
—and lived in Henrico through every day of its history, fought in all 
of its wars, helped build its churches, and through whom she claims 
kinship with the many men and women who today share with her this 
inheritance of the courage and the sacrifices, the loyalty and the ideals 
of old Henrico. 
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HENRICO COUNTY DISCOVERED 


When the first colonists landed at Jamestown, they had with them 
instructions to explore the river on which they settled. An account 
of this voyage has been preserved in the English state-paper office in 
the form of a diary, which appears to have been kept by George Percy 
(Percie). It is entitled, “A relation of the discovery of our river, from 
James Fort into the main (land); made by Captain Christopher New- 
port, and sincerely written and observed by a gentleman of the Colony”. 


It begins, “Thursday, the 21st. of May (June 2, 1607, modern 
chronology), Captain Christopher Newport having fitted our shallop 
with provisions and all necessaries belonging to a discovery, took five 
gentlemen, four marines and fourteen sailors with whom he proceeded, 
with a perfect resolution not to return, but either to find the head of 
the river, the lake mentioned by others heretofore, the sea again, the 
mountains, ap-a-lat-si (appalachian) or some issue to the ocean on 
the west. 


“The names of the Discoverers are these: 


Captain Christopher Newport, George Percie, Esq., Captain Gab- 
riel Archer, Captain John Smith, Mr. John Brookes, Mr. Thomas 
Wotton, Johnas Poole, John Crookdeck, Benjamin White, Thomas 
Turnbridge, Robert Jackson, Francis Nelson, Mariner, John Collson, 
Mariner, Robert Tyndall, Mariner, Mathews Fitch, Mariner, Robert 
Markham, Oliver Brown, Richard Genoway, Thomas Godword, Charles 
Clarke, Thomas Skinner, Stephen, Jeremy Deale, Daniel Deale. From 
James Fort, they sailed past the mouth of the Chickahominy river- 
up-river thirteen miles to (point of) Wi-nauk, where they anchored 
all night”. 


ENGLISH EXPLORERS REACH HENRICO 


“May 22, Friday (June 3, 1607). The boat sailed past the con- 
fluence of the waters of the James and the Appomattox. Omitting no 
time we passed up some six miles further, where we found an islet 
on which were many turkeys, and great store of young birds like 
blackbirds; whereof we took divers, which we brake our fast withal. 
(This peninsula is still called Turkey Island. )” 


Englishmen for the first time set foot on Henrico County. 


“Now, spying eight savages in a canoe, we hailed them with words 
of kindness, “Wingapoh”, my good friend or friends; and they came 
to us. 


“In conference by signs with them, one seemed to understand 
our intention, and offered, with his foot, to describe the river to us. 


So I gave him a pen and paper, showing first the use, and he laid out | 


the whole river from the Chessein (Chesapeake) Bay to the end of it, 
so far as passage was for boats. He told us of two islets on the river 
we should pass by, meaning one whereon we were, and then come to 
an overfall of water. Beyond that of two kingdoms which the river 
runs by. Then a great distance off the mountains Ini-ra-uk (Blue 
Ridge), as he named them; beyond which we expected”. 


Eager to be on their way, they sailed up-river. When they had 
gone about six miles, their friend, the map-maker, called them ashore, 
and supplied them with baskets of dried oysters. 


The diary continues: 


“Here the shore began to be full of great cobble-stones and higher — 


land. The river skants of his breadth (becomes narrower) two miles 
before we came to the islet mentioned which I call Turkey Isle, yet 
keeps it a quarter of a mile broad most commonly and deep water 
for shipping. 


“This fellow, with the rest, overtook us again upon the doubling 


of another point. Now they had gotten mulberries, little sweet nuts _ 


like acorns, a very good fruit, wheat and beans sod (boiled) together, 
and gave us. Some of them desired to be set over the river; which we 
did, and they parted. 


“Now we passed a reach of three miles and a half in length, high 
stony ground on Popham (north side) five or six fathom, eight oars 


length from shore. This day we went about thirty-eight miles, and _ 


came to an anchor at a place I call Poor (Port Cotage) Cottage; where 
we went ashore, and were used kindly by the people. We boiled our 
kettle by the water-side within night, and rested aboard. 


“May 23, Saturday. (June 4, 1607) We passed a few short 
reaches; and five miles of Poor Cottage, we went ashore. Here we 
found our kind comrades again, who had given notice (to) all as they 


came of us; by which we were entertained with much courtesy in 
every place. 


“We found here a wer-o-wance, for so they call their Kings, 
who sat upon a mat of reeds, with his people about him. He caused 
one to be laid for Captain Newport; gave us a deer roasted, which 
according to their custom they seethed (boiled) again. His people 
gave us mulberries, sod wheat, and beans; and he caused his women 
to make cakes for us. He gave our Captain (Newport) his crown, 
which was of deer’s hair, dyed red. Certifying him of our intention 
up the river, he was willing to send guides with us. This we found 
to be a King subject to Powhatan, the Chief of the Kingons. 


§ 


“His name is Ar-A-ha-tee; the country, Ar-a-ha-te-coh”. (This 
was located at the western end of the Kingland road and immediately 
to the south. ) 


“As we sat merry, banqueting with them, seeing their dances and 
taking tobacco, news came that the great king Powhatan was come; 
at whose presence they all rose of their mats, save the king Arahatee; 
separated themselves, in the fashion of a guard; and with a long 
shout they saluted him. 


“Him we saluted with silence, sitting still on our mats, our 
Captain (Newport) in the midst; but presented as before we did; 
to King Arahatee gifts of divers sorts—as penny knives, shears, bells, 
beads, glass toys, etc., more amply than before. 


“Now the king appointed five men to guide us up the river, and 
sent posts before to provide us victuals. 


“I caused now our kind consort, that described the river to uS, 
to draw it again before King Arahatee, who in everything consented 
to this draught. And it agreed with his first relation. This we found 
a faithful fellow. He was one that was appointed guide for us. 


“Thus parting from Arahatee’s Joy, we found the people on either 
side of the river stand in clusters all along still proffering us victuals, 
—and gave them requital. 


“So after we had passed some ten miles which, by the pleasure 
and joy we took of our kind entertainment, and for the comfort of our 
happy and hopeful discovery, we accounted scarce five, we came to 
the islet described in the river, over against which on north side is 
the habitation of the great king Powhatan, which I call Powhatan’s 
Tower. It is situated upon a high hill by the water-side; a plain 
between it and the water, twelve score yards, whereon he sows his 
wheat, beans, tobacco, pumpkins, gourds, hemp, flax, etc.; and were 
any art used to the natural state of the place, it would be a goodly 
habitation.” 


Powhatan Town was located on a high hill not far above the 
junction of Osborne Road and Route 146. 


“Here we were conducted up the hill to the king with whom we 
found our kind king Arahatee. These two sat by themselves apart 
from all the rest, save one who sat by Powhatan; and what he was I 
could not guess, but they told me he was no werowance (Chief ). 


“Many of his company sat on either side, and the mats for us were 
laid right over against the king’s. He caused his women to bring us 
victuals, mulberries, strawberries, etc, . But our best entertainment 
was friendly welcome. 


“In discoursing with him, we found that all the kingdoms (be- 
tween Powhatan Town and James City) were friends with him, and, 
to (use) his own word “che-ise,” which is all one with him, or under 
him. Also, we perceived the Chesapeake Indians to be an enemy 
generally to all the kingdoms. Upon which I took occasion to signify 
our displeasure with them also; making it known that we refused to 
plant in their countries; that we had wars with them also, showing 
hurts scarce whole received by them. (Captain Gabriel Archer had 
been wounded at Cape Henry the day of the landing). For these we 
vowed revenge after their manner pointing to the sun. Further, we 
certified him that we were friends with all his people and kingdoms, 
neither has any of them offered us ill or used us unkindly”. 


After making a league of friendship with Powhatan, the explorers, 
next morning at daybreak, sailed up the river, accompanied by six 
Indian guides. They left one of their own men with Powhatan. 


The narrative continues: 


“Rowing some three miles in shoal water, we came to an overfall, 
impassable for boats any further. Here the water falls down, through 
great main rocks, above, two fathoms high, in which fall it maketh 
divers little islets, on which might be placed a hundred water-mills for 
any uses. Our main river (James) ebbs and flows four feet, even to the 
skirt of this downfall. Ships of two hundred or three hundred tons 
may come to within five miles thereof, and the rest deep enough 
for barges or small vessels that draw not above six feet of water”. 

The party spent that night between Powhatan Town and Mayo’s 
Island on which lived six or seven families. 


DISCOVERY 


“May 24 (June 5), 1607, Whit-Sunday: Our Captain caused two 
pieces of pork to be boiled ashore with peas, to which he invited King 
Powhatan, for Arahatec, persuading himself we would come down 
the river that night, went home before dinner for preparation against 
our coming. 


“But in presence of them both, it fell out, we missing two bullet- 
bags, which had shot and divers trucking (several trading) toys in 
them, complained to their kings, who instantly caused them all to 
be restored, not wanting any thing. Howbe-it, they had divided the 
shot and toys to at least a dozen several persons, and those also in 
the islet over the water. One also, having stolen a knife, brought it 
again upon his command, before we supposed it lost, or had made any 
sign of it. So Captain Newport gave thanks to the kings and rewarded 
the thieves with the same toys they had stolen, but kept the bullets. 


Yet he made known to them the custom of England to be death for 
such offenses”. 
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After Arahatek left, Powhatan came to dinner (about noon) with 
Captain Newport. The Indian king brought some of his own food, 
and they sat together informally eating. Powhatan appeared to enjoy 
the white man’s pork and peas, and drank freely of the beer, brandy, 
and strong white wine. 

When they had finished the meal, they discussed the course of 
the river. Captain Newport told Powhatan that they wished to go to 
the river's head, to the place where they got their copper and iron. 
Powhatan made no answer to their request, but let them know that 
he would meet them at the falls. 

Navirans accompanied them in the boat. Percy called him “their 
kind consort, he that followed them from Turkey Island”. 

According to his promise, Powhatan met them. Percy’s narrative 
continues: 

“Powhatan, sitting upon the bank of the overfall, beholding the 
sun, (looking toward the west, it now being evening), he began to 
tell us of the tedious travel we should have if we proceeded any 
further; that it was a day and a half journey to Mon-A-nac-ah; and 
if we went to Qui-ra-uck (the Blue Ridge mountains), we should get 
no victuals, and be tried; and sought by all means to dissuade our 
Captain from going any further, also he told us that the Monanacah 
was his enemy; and that he came down at the fall of the leaf (in the 
autumn ) and invaded his country”. 

Newport decided that it was better to please Powhatan, with 
whom he had established such friendly relations, than “to prosecute 
his own fancy, or satisfy the requests of his men”. 


NEWPORT CLAIMS THE COUNTRY FOR ENGLAND 


The diary continues: 


“So upon one of the little islets at the mouth of the falls, he set 
up a cross with this inscription: Jacobus, Rex, 1607 and his own name, 
Christopher Newport, below. At the erecting thereof, we prayed for 
our king (James I) and our own prosperous success in this, his action; 
and proclaimed him king with a great shout.” 

When they set up the cross with such a cheer, Navirans asked 
what all this meant. 

“Newport told him that the two arms of the cross signified King 
Powhatan and himself; the fastening of it in the midst was their united 
league, and the shout the reverence he did to Powhatan.” 

This explanation was not the true one. Actually, Newport was 
claiming the land for James over other Christian kings. But if the 
Indians had understood his true intention, they would have been so 
offended that hostilities would probably have begun at once. Before 
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Powhatan left, Newport had informed him that, if he would allow 
him to go to the land of the Monanacah, he would deliver the king 
of that country into his hands, and make him, Powhatan, the ruler 
there. He informed Powhatan that he would bring to his aid 500 
men, which pleased the Indians greatly. It was after this offer that 
he told Newport the time of the year that the enemy Indians assailed 
him. 
Percy's narrative continues: 


“So far as we could discern the river above the falls, it was full 
of huge rocks. About a mile off it makes a pretty big island. It runs 
up between high hills which increase in height, one above another, 
so far as we saw. 


“After a day’s journey or more, (Navirans said), this river divides 
itself into two branches, (the James and the Rivanna), which both 
wind from the Blue Ridge mountains. Here was gotten their copper 
in bits of rocks, and between cliffs in certain veins.” 


Before Newport left, he sent for Powhatan, who came to the 
water shore. There Newport presented him with a hatchet. Navirans 
explained the meaning of the cross to the king, who accepted it as a 
compliment to himself. When the English shoved off in their boat, 
they gave two or three great cheers in honor of Powhatan. The Indians 
responded, waving their furs above their heads in friendly fashion. 


Late that night they came to Arahatec Joy, so called because of 
the friendliness of the Indians there. This was located near Dutch 
Gap on the north side of the river. Here the king provided food for 
their entertainment. He told them that he was very sick, and not able 
to sit long with them. They spent the night aboard their vessel. 


The old narrative continues: 


“May 25 (June 5, 1607). Monday. He came to the water-side, 
and we went ashore to him again. He told us that our hot drinks 
(fire-water such as brandy and wine), he thought, caused his sick- 
ness; but that he was well again, and we were very welcome. He sent 
for another deer, which was roasted, and afterwards boiled for us, 
as before. . 


“Our Captain (Newport) caused his food to be dressed ashore 
also. Thus we sat banquetting all the forenoon. Some of his people 
led us to their houses; showed us the growing of their corn, and the 
manner of planting it; gave us tobacco, walnuts, mulberries, straw- 
berries, and raspberries. One showed us the herb called in their 
tongue, was-a-can; which, they say, heals poisoned wounds. It is like 
liverwort, or bloodwort. One gave me a root wherewith they poison 
their arrows. They would show us anything we demanded; and 
labored very much, by signs, to make us understand their language’. 
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They talked the morning away. When they left, the king told 
them that he would meet them a short distance down river. This he 
did, and called them ashore. Here they found that the women had 
prepared for them bread made in rolls and cakes, parched meal that 
was “excellent good,” boiled beans as sweet as filbert kernels, straw- 
berries and mulberries. Their meat was a land turtle, tastily cooked. 

After dinner, the king asked that a musket be shot off. 

“Our Captain caused a gentleman discharge his piece, soldierlike, 
before him. At which noise he started, stoped his ears, and expressed 
much fear. So likewise, all about him. Some of his people, being in 
our boat, leaped overboard at the wonder thereof. But our course of 
kindness after, and letting him understand that we never use this 
thunder but against our enemies; yea, and that we would assist him 
with this to terrify and kill his adversaries, he rejoiced the more. And 
we found it bred a better affection in him towards us. So that, by his 
signs, we understood he would, ere long, be with us at our fort. 

“Captain Newport bestowed on him a red waistcoat, which highly 
pleased him; and so departed, giving him two great shouts as the boat 
went off”. 

Thus, in friendship and in peace, with kindly feeling, the dis- 
covery and first exploration of Henrico County by Englishmen, led by 
Captain Christopher Newport, was completed. 


NEWPORT’S JOURNEY BEYOND THE FALLS 


When Newport returned to Virginia in the early summer of 1608, 
he brought with him orders to explore the lands beyond the falls of 
the James River. He also brought an expecially constructed barge that 
could be taken apart and carried, piece by piece, beyond the falls, or 
even over mountains, if necessary. This was to carry the explorers 
down some river running westward to the Pacific Ocean. Newport 
had orders saying that on his return to England he must bring with 
him at least one of the three following things—a lump of gold, a 
survivor of Sir Walter Raleigh’s lost colony of Roanoke Island, or the 
assurance that he had discovered a passage to the Pacific Ocean. 

In September, 1608, in an effort to carry out the orders of the 
Council of the London Company to discover the South Sea, he set 
forth to explore the borders of the upper James River beyond the falls. 
The country was occupied by the Monacans, a tribe of Indians actively 
hostle to Powhatan, and probably unfriendly to the English. He had 
with him 120 picked men commanded by Captain George Percy, 
Captain Gabriel Archer, Captain Richard Waldo, Captain Peter 
Wynne, Mr. Francis West, and Mr. Scrivener. 


They sailed to the foot of the falls in the “Discovery” and several 
river-going vessels that they had built at Jamestown. At the falls, the 
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party went ashore on the south side at a point in what is now part 
of the City of Richmond. For 2% days, they marched westward, but 
it was soon evident that the narrowing river did not lead to the South 
Sea. When they had penetrated about forty miles through great 
forests, across country that became more and more hilly, they turned 
back. They had discovered a mineral that William Callicut, a refiner 
who accompanied them, persuaded them might contain silver. They 
had found two towns of the Monacans, Massinack and Mowchemen- 
chouch. The natives were uncooperative and sullen, but were not 
hostile. They undoubtedly regarded the white man as friends of 
Powhatan, with whom they were almost constantly at war. The 
English, as a precaution, took one of their chiefs, and led him bound, 
at once a hostage and a guide. The historian, Stith, who wrote more 
than two hundred years ago, says that, having failed to procure corn 
from the Indians, Newport’s party returned “from the exploration of 
this picturesque, fertile, well-watered region, more than half of them 
sick or lame, disheartened with fatigue and stinted rations, and dis- 
appointed in their hopes of finding gold or a passage to the Pacific 
Ocean”. 


THIRD EXPEDITION TO THE FALLS 


The third expedition of the settlers to the falls took place in the 
Spring of 1609 during the planting season while Captain John Smith 
was president. Supplies had run very low and though the Indians 
brought them occasional game such as a squirrel, a turkey, or a deer, 
they were in desperate need of grain. In an effort to get corn, “Master 
West, with twenty men, went up to the falls; but nothing could be 
found but a few berries and acorns; of that in the store every one had 
their equal proportion.” Many perished at this time, but the colony 
was saved by the abundance of fish that came into the river, and by 
the roots that they were able to locate as the plants began to sprout. 


CAPTAIN FRANCIS WEST'S SETTLEMENT AT THE FALLS 


About the middle of August, 1609, several of the seven vessels 
that had left England bound for Virginia early in June arrived at 
Jamestown. One of these was the “Blessing,” commanded by Captain 
Gabriel Archer. With him was Captain Francis West, brother of 
Lord De La Warr. 


As Captain John Smith’s term of office had expired, and as he 
could not legally succeed himself, the colonists chose Master West to 
be their “Governor or President.” This action was bitterly opposed by 
Smith, and caused a conflict that lasted until Smith was sent back to 
England on October 4, 1609. West had not intended to assume the 
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governorship until September 10, 1609, when Smith’s term of office 
would expire. It appears that Smith was determined not to surrender 
his power. 

The colonists had orders to establish a town up the river in some 
healthful location where they could defend themselves against the 
Indians on land and the Spaniards on water. Captain West wished 
to plant such a town. This brought on a conflict that ended in an 
open conflict between Smith and West. 

Plans were made to plant one settlement at Nansemond and one 
at the Falls. Captain West with 120 men went up the James River. 
He seated his men at the falls. The location of this settlement it not 
known, but tradition places it near the wharfs in Rockett’s, near the 
foot of Chimborazo Hill. This is about half way between the mouth 
of Shockoe Creek and the mouth of Gillies Creek. This was, in fact, 
an excellent location. It was not subject to the river’s inundation, as 
charged by Smith, though the land on each side of it was. 

When West was returning to Jamestown for supplies, he passed 
Smith sailing toward the falls. As soon as he reached West’s settle- 
ment, Smith began efforts to move it to Powhatan’s town further 
down river. Perhaps the best evidence that West was right and that 
Smith was wrong in the choice of a location for the town is that a 
few years later, when the settlement that has proved permanent was 
made at the falls, it was at the same location at which West had 
planted his settlement. 

Smith bought Powhatan’s Town from the Indian Chief for a few 
pieces of copper and an Englishman named Henry Spelman, who 
later made his escape from the Indians and returned to Jamestown. 
While in servitude to the Indians, he established friendly relations 
with them, and was later influential in securing supplies from them. 
During this period West was absent, and his settlers had no efficient 
leader. After nine days, they yielded to the demands of Smith, who 
had taken possession of all of their provisions, and moved to Powhatan 
Town. This was located in Henrico County at Marion Hill, east of 
the present limits of the City of Richmond and three miles below the 
falls. This was and is a beautiful location. At that time an Indian 
fort was standing there, “prettily fortified with poles and barks of 
trees.” There were also dry houses for lodging and the cleared corn 
fields of the Indians ready to plant. So delightful was the location 
that Smith changed the name to “None-such,” after a royal residence 
in England. 

In a few days, West arrived at his settlement with provisions 
and supplies. His men at once left the Indian town and returned 
to West Fort. West remained with them, but Smith sailed down the 
river. It was on this voyage that he accidently set fire to his powder 
bag, which exploded and wounded him severely. At Jamestown, he 
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was given medical attention that proved adequate, and his wounds 
were healing when he was sent from the colony, sailing about October 
4, 1609. 

Smith left the colony in very bad condition. Supplies were run- 
ning low. Indians were increasingly hostile. The great fleet of nine 
vessels that had left England with hundreds of settlers and great 
stores of food and supplies had not arrived at Jamestown. 

Captain George Percy was elected President on September 23, 
1609, in spite of the fact that he was so ill that he could not stand up. 
Captain West was at the falls and was considered ineligible for this 
position. 

Provisions were so scarce that West took his men back to James- 
town, and during the terrible winter of 1609, known as “The Starving 
Time,” Henrico was abandoned. Less than a year passed before 
another effort was made to establish a settlement in Henrico. 

West's settlement at the falls would have been the beginning of 
the westward movement of the Anglo-Saxon in America had not it 
failed. Three more heroic but unsuccessful efforts were to be made 
and fail. Men, women, and children were to perish by the hundreds, 
before the first step from Jamestown westward could be completed. 

The struggle that was taking place was for the same great prin- 
ciple for which the whole of Protestant Europe was then in arms. 
The settlement of Virginia and expansion from Jamestown was the 
test between the Anglo-Saxon on the one hand, and the Spaniard and 
the Frenchman on the other. The struggle was won by our English 
ancestors. The rights of Englishmen, as embodied in Magna Carta 
and the Common Law, became the law of America. Strong religious 
convictions inspired the men and sustained them as they died by the 
thousands to establish here a great Christian civilization. 


LORD DELAWARE’S ATTEMPTED SETTLEMENT 
AT THE FALLS 


George Percy, twice governor of Virginia, tells in his true relation 
that Lord Delaware built another fort at the falls of the James River 
in the autumn of 1610. This he called Laware’s Fort. He intended to 
spend the winter there, and in the spring of 1611, use it as a base from 
which to send out parties prospecting for minerals in the region. In a 
short time, however, ill-health forced him to abandon the fort and soon 
leave Virginia. 


DALE’S SETTLEMENT AT HENRICO TOWN 


Fear of a Spanish attack by sea was almost constantly in the minds 
of the Englishmen in Virginia and the members of London Company 
in England. In the late spring of 1611, a Spanish vessel actually sailed 
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into Chesapeake Bay. Three Spaniards in a small boat came ashore 
at Fort Algernon on Point Comfort, and requested the loan of a pilot 
to bring their vessel into harbor. Captain John Clarke went out to 
assist them. No sooner was he on the vessel than it sailed away leaving 
the three Spaniards ashore. In a very short time they confessed to being 
spies in the service of the Spanish King. They escaped, but were 
captured. One of them, found to be an Englishman, was hanged as a 
traitor. Another died, and the third was exchanged for Captain Clarke. 
This event gave impetus to plans to build a town up river at a site not 
easily subject to attack by Spaniards. 

Sir Thomas Dale, acting governor, landed at Point Comfort on 
May 12, 1611. Here he repaired Fort Henry and Fort Charles, and 
supervised the planting of a large crop of corn. He went on to James- 
town, got much work started there, and set men to “providing poles, 
posts and rails to impaile his proposed new Towne.” As soon as 
possible he sailed up the river where he “surveyed a convenient strong, 
healthie, and sweet seate to plant a new Town in.” This location was 
on “high land, environed with the main river, some sixteen or more 
miles from the head of the falls, near to an Indian town called Arra- 
hattock . . . by nature strong and defensible, a good air, wholesome 
and clear, with fresh and plenty of water springs, much fair and open 
grounds freed from woods, and wood near at hand.” (Henrico, at that 
time a peninsula, was later known as Farrar’s Island. ) 


Around the first of August, 1611, six ships arrived at Jamestown, 
bringing settlers and cattle, and Sir Thomas Gates, the new governor. 
Freed of official duties in Jamestown, Dale could now devote his full 
attention to developing the town of Henrico. The name appears to 
have been chosen in England in honor of Henry, Prince of Wales, to 
whom Dale was devoted. 

Gates so approved the plan to establish Henrico and permitted 
Dale to choose three hundred men with whom to build the town. 

Dale set sail from Jamestown in September, 1611, and in 1% days 
reached the site of Henrico. Most of the company came by land under 
the command of Captain Edward Brewster. On this march, the com- 
pany was several times attacked by a band of Powhatan Indians under 
the command of Munetute, called “Jack of the Feathers” by the English. 
He was lavishly adorned with feathers and wore swan wings attached 
to his shoulders as though he meant to fly. The Indians continued their 
attacks while the town was being fortified, and several times men sent 
to work outside the defenses were killed. Dale located his town on 
the northern part of what is now known as Farrar’s Island. He built 
fortifications across the narrow neck that joined the peninsula to the 
mainland. Houses were erected and a church building was completed. 
Even a hospital was planned for the new town. According to Ralph 
Hamor, the town, in 1614, “presented a pleasing appearance. It had 
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three streets of well-framed houses; and a brick foundation, in length 
one hundred and in width fifty feet, laid for a more stately church; 
besides storehouses and the like.” There were five block-houses and a 
palisade to protect the town. Inland palisades two miles long faced a 
ditch built in a form that Dale had learned in Holland. This may have 
given the place its name and figuratively speaking, made an island of 
it. In the memory of living man it has been called Dutch Gap Island. 
Whether the popular name came from Dale’s ditches or from “Dutch” 
Butler, who almost finished a canal across the neck of land that con- 
nected the island with the mainland, is not evident. 


This town was built at great cost in human suffering. Many men 
died of exposure, being forced to sleep unprotected from the rain and 
the cold of autumn nights. The meal, the oatmeal, and the peas were 
“corrupt and putrified.” His majesty’s free subjects were forced to 
work as slaves, and for any breach of discipline, particularly any 
effort to escape, they were hanged, broken upon the wheel, shot to 
death, burned at the stake, or tied to trees where they starved to 
death. Yet men prominent in the settlement of Virginia praised Dale 
highly. 

In 1612, a large neck of land on the north side of the river and 
above Henrico Town was impaled. In it were Coxendale and Hope- 
in-Faith. Here were five forts, three of which were named Charity, 
Elizabeth, and Patience. Here Mount Malada, a guest house or 
hospital for 80 patients, was built. At Fort Patience, Reverend Alex- 
ander Whitaker built “Rock Hall,” his “fair-framed parsonage” on 
about 100 acres of impaled glebe land. 

In the autumn of 1613, Dale seized the town and land of the 
Appomattox Indians. This area, bounded by the James and the 
Appomattox rivers, was somewhat below Henrico town on the south 
side of James River. He called this area Bermuda. 

This town of Henrico did not stand long. In five years most of the 
houses had rotted down. In 1616, there were 22 farmers and 16 other 
persons in Henrico. Captain John Davis was its commander and 
Captain Smalley his lieutenant. Mr. William Wickham, “a learned 
and good man,” was the minister. 

By 1619, Henrico town contained “but two or three old houses 
and a poor ruined church.” The town that Dale had built at so great 
cost in human misery endured less than seven years. 


GOOD NEWS FROM VIRGINIA 


In 1613, Rev. Alexander Whitaker wrote his tract known as “Good 
News from Virginia.” Whitaker had come to Virginia with Sir Thomas 
Dale in 1611. He says: 


“The river which we inhabit, commonly called Powhatan’s River 
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(James), ebbeth and floweth one hundred and forty miles into the 
main; at the mouth whereof are the two forts of Henry and Charles. 
Two and forty miles upward is the first and mother-Christian town 
seated, called James-Town; and some forty or fifty miles beyond that 
upward, is the new town of Henrico built, and so named in the memory 
of noble Prince Henry of lasting and blessed memory. (He had died 
November 6, 1612). Ten miles and more beyond this is a place called 
the falls, because the river hath there a great descent, falling down 
between many mineral rocks which be there. Twelve miles farther 
beyond this place is there a crystal rock wherewith the Indians do 
head many of their arrows. Three days journey from thence is there 
a rock or stony hill found, which is in the top covered all over with a 
perfect and most rich silver ore. (This was a mistake. The hill did 
not contain silver). Our men that went to discover those parts had 
but two iron pick-axes with them, and those so ill-tempered that the 
points of them turned again, and bowed at every stroke, so that we 
could not search the entrails (interior) of the hill, yet some trial was 
made of that ore with good success, and argument of much hope. 


“Six days journey beyond this mine a great ridge of high hills 
do run along the main land, not far from which the Indians report 
a great sea doth run, which we commonly call a South Sea, but in 
respect of our habitation is a west sea, for there the sun setteth 
from us.” 


The Indians probably referred to the Ohio or some other river 
of the Mississippi basin, but the colonists were still looking for a 
passage to the Pacific Ocean, which, they thought, was just a hundred 
or so miles further west. 


“There be many rocky places in all quarters; and more than 
probable likelihoods of rich mines of all sorts. Though I know all, 
yet it were not convenient at this time that I should utter all, neither 
have we had means to search for anything as we ought, through 
present want of men, and former wants of provision for the belly. As 
for iron, steel, antimonium, and terrasigillata (hard pieces of earth 
adorned with little figures or images), they have rather offered them- 
selves to our eyes and hands, than been sought for by us. 


“The air of the country, specially about Henrico and upward, is 
very temperate and agreeth well with our bodies. The extremity of 
summer is not so hot as Spain, nor the cold of winter so sharp as the 
frosts of England. The spring and harvest are the two longest seasons 
and most pleasant; the summer and winter are both but short. The 
winter is for the most part dry and fair, but the summer watered 
often with many great and sudden showers of rain; whereby the cold 
of winter is warmed, and the heat of summer cooled. Many have died 
for want of bodily comforts for sick men; but now very few are sick 
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among us; not above three persons amongst all the inhabitants of 
Henrico. I would to God our souls were no sicker than our bodies. 


“The natural people of the land are generally such as you heard 
of before. A people to be feared of those that come upon them with- 
out defensive armor, but otherwise faint-hearted, if they see their 
arrows cannot pierce, and easy to be subdued. Shirts of mail or 
quilted coats are the best defense against them. 


“There is but one or two of their petty kings, that for fear of us 
have desired our friendship; and those keep good quarter with us, 
being very pleasant amongst us, and, if occasion be, servicable unto us. 


“If we were once the masters of their country, and they stood in 
fear of us which might with few hands, employed about nothing else, be 
in a short time brought to pass it were an easy matter to make them 
willingly to forsake the devil to embrace the faith of Jesus Christ, and to 
be baptized. Besides, you cannot easily judge how much they would 
be available to us in our discoveries of the country, in our buildings 
and planting, and quiet provisions for ourselves, when we may peace- 
ably pass from place to place without need of arms or guard”. 


POCAHONTAS AND JOHN ROLFE 


Sir Samuel Argall, in the Spring of 1613, captured Pocahontas, 
the favorite daughter of the great Chief Powhatan. Argall took her 
to Jamestown and at once sent messengers to Powhatan informing 
him of the conditions under which she would be returned to him. 
These were that Powhatan should make a lasting peace with the 
English, should give them a great store of corn, should bring back all 
the guns, muskets, weapons, and tools that the Indians had stolen 
and should return to Jamestown every Englishman whom he held 
prisoner. 


Powhatan was slow to answer. After three months, he returned 
twenty of the Englishmen whom he held in captivity and seven “un- 
serviceable muskets” with them. This, he said, was in part of pay- 
ment. He asked that his daughter should be treated well. Until he 
returned the other things that had been stolen, he said, the English 
could keep his daughter. 


At this time Sir Thomas Dale and Rev. Alexander Whitaker were 
at Henrico Town, holding this westernmost out-post of civilization 
and seeking to develop the country and establish industry. Pocahontas 
was carried up the river to them, where she was placed under the 
personal guardianship of Whitaker. The exact location of his house 
is not known, but tradition places it at or near the site of the present 
Varina plantation house. 
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In the early days the word “Varinas” applied to a whole area 
in which a certain type of tobacco grew. It was so called because of 
its resemblance to that grown in the Spanish Varinas. In Virginia, 
the Varinas included the lands on the north bank of the James River 
from an indefinite point within Charles City County to an equally 
indefinite point in Henrico County some four or five miles below the 
present limits of the City of Richmond. 


One of the most unusual manuscripts written in Colonial Virginia 
is the letter that John Rolfe wrote to Sir Thomas Dale. Soon after- 
wards, Rolfe married Powhatan’s daughter. This letter gives his 
motives. 

The following are some of his reasons for wishing to marry 
Pocahontas: 

“Let this therefore be my well advised protestation, which here 
I make between God and my own conscience, (which shall) by a 
sufficient witness, at the dreadful day of judgment—to condemn me 
herein, if my chiefest intent and purpose be not, to strive with all my 
power of body and minde, in the undertaking of so mightie a matter, 
—no way led with the unbridled desire of carnall affection, but for the 
good of this plantation, for the honour of our countrie, for the glory 
of God, for my owne salvation, and for the converting to the true 
knowledge of God and Jesus Christ, and unbeleeving creature, namely 
Pokahuntas. To whom my harte and best thoughts are, and have a 
long time been so intangled, and inthralled in so intricate a laborith, 
that I was ever awearied to inwinde my selfe thereout.” 

He added of Pocahontas: 


“Add hereunto her great appearance of love to me, her desire to 
be taught and instructed in the knowledge of God, her capableness 
of understanding, her aptness and willingness to receive good im- 
pression, and also the spirituall, besides her owne incitements stirring 
me up hereunto’. 

Dale immediately gave his approval to the marriage. 


From James Towne in Virginia, on June 18, 1614, Thomas Dale 
sent a letter to a minister in London, in which he wrote: 


“Powhatan’s daughter I caused to be carefully instructed in Chris- 
tian Religion, (by Rev. Alexander Whitaker at Henrico), who after 
she had made some good progress therein, renounced publickly her 
countrey Idolatry, openly confessed her Christian faith, was, as she 
desired, baptised, and is since married to an English Gentleman (John 
Rolfe of Henrico) of good understanding, (as by his letter unto me, 
containing the reasons for his marriage of her you may perceive), 
another knot to bind this peace the stronger. Her Father, and friends 
gave approbation to it, and her Uncle gave her to him in the Church; 
she lives civilly and lovingly with him, and I trust will increase in 
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goodnesse, as the knowledge of God increaseth in her. She will goe 
into England with me, and were it buy the gayning of this one soule, 
I will think my time, toile, and present stay well spent.” 


Ralph Hamor himself wrote: 


“Long before this time a gentleman of approved behaviour and 
honest cariage, Maister John Rolfe, had bin in love with Pocahontas 
and she with him, which thing at the instant that we were in parlee 
with them, my self made known to Sir Thomas Dale by a letter from 
him (Rolfe), whereby he intreated his advise and furtherance in his 
love, if so it seemed fit to him for the good of the Plantation; and 
Pocahuntas here selfe, acquainted her brethren therewith; which res- 
olution Sir Thomas Dale wel approving, was the only cause; he was so 
mild amongst them, who other wise would not have departed their 
river without other conditions. 


“The bruite of this pretended (intended) marriage came soon to 
Powhatans knowledge, a thing acceptable to him, as appeared by his 
sudden consent thereunto, who some ten days after sent an old uncle 
of hers, named Opachisco to give her as his deputy in the church, 
and two of his sonnes to see the marriage solemnized, which was ac- 
cordingly done about the fift (5th) of Aprill, and ever since we have 
had friendly commerce and trade, not only with Powhatan himselfe, 
but also with his subjects round about us; so as now I see no reason 
why the Collonie should not thrive a pace”: (These quotations are 
taken from Ralph Hamor’s “True Discourse” and are the only known 
contemporary accounts of the marriage of John Rolfe and Pocahontas ). 


When Pocahontas was married, peace was made with the Indians, 
and old treaties were ratified. The words of this peace were stamped 
in brass, and, at Opechancanough’s request, fixed on one of Powhatan’s 
great oak trees. This tree was given the name “Powhatan’s Tree.” 
A few years later, the location of this tree is clearly described in the 
old manuscript land patents of the colony of Virginia. The tree was 
located on land patented by Seath Ward, May 20, 1634, in the upper 
part of the Varinas within the Corporation of Henrico. This land 
abutted west upon the land of Daniel Shurley, east towards a tree 
known as Powhatan’s Tree, southerly upon Three Mile Swamp, and 
northerly into the main woods. Shurley’s 50 acre patent adjoined 
William Dawkes’s 250 acres, which was on the west side of Two Mile 
Creek, and joined on the west the 200 acres of Elizabeth Parker, 
which, in turn on the west joined the Varina Glebe. 


This would put the tree a little more than a mile north by slightly 
east from the present Varina or Aikin house, where the Stoneman 
family now lives. This hill, now known as Fair Hill, is about two 
miles northeast of the site of Old Henrico Town on Farrar’s Island. 
Other patents confirm this location. These include Seth Ward’s patent 
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of 350 acres. In 1650, this land had passed to Morgan Perce. In 1700, 
his son, Francis Perce, when he patented the marsh land between 
Two Mile Creek and Three Mile Creek, further confirms the location 
of these patents. The tree stood on the summit of Fair Hill, overlook- 
ing the river and a great expanse of country. Here the treaty was 
signed, and the bronze plate, setting forth the peace terms, was 
attached to the tree. Pocahontas and John Rolfe were married in the 
church at Henrico. Here was the favorite residence of Sir Thomas 
Dale. Here she had spent her captivity under the guardianship of 
Rev. Alexander Whitaker, who had cared for her gently, had lovingly 
instructed her in the Christian religion, and had baptized her in Sir 
Thomas Dale’s Church at the Town of Henrico. Here, at the glebe 
house, located near the present Varina house, lived John Rolfe with 
his friend, Mr. Whitaker. Here John Rolfe and Pocahontas lived after 
they were married. Within two miles of this church, was concluded 
the peace treaty with which the marriage was celebrated. The loca- 
tion of the Powhatan Tree proves it. 


JOHN ROLFE 


The settlement of Virginia was motivated by one of the great 
outpourings of the spirit of Elizabethian England. When Newport 
sailed from England, the queen had been dead only a few years; 
Shakespeare and Sir Walter Raleigh were both living. This spirit 
inspired such men as Captain Christopher Newport, who, five times, 
sailed across the Atlantic bringing the men and supplies without which 
the colony had surely perished. George Percy somehow kept alive the 
struggling remnant of settlers after Captain John Smith’s vicious 
attacks on the legally appointed governor, Francis West, had caused 
the loss of most of the food supplies at Jamestown and the subsequent 
death from famine of hundreds of men. Both Newport and Percy were 
active in the first explorations of Henrico County, as well as render- 
ing service of the greatest value to the colony as a whole. 


To these two great names—Newport, who brought over the colon- 
ists and supplied them with the necessities of life, and Percy, who 
held the colony together in spite of the greatest adversities—should 
be added the name of John Rolfe, whose activities put Virginia on a 
firm economic basis. It was he who established the tobacco industry 
of Virginia. 


John Rolfe left England in October, 1608, on the “Sea Venture,” 
which was wrecked on the Bermudas and did not reach Virginia until 
May 21, 1610. While on the Bermuda Islands, Rolfe’s baby daughter, 
who was given the name Bermuda, was born and died. His wife died 
shortly after they reached Virginia. 
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It was on the Bermudas that Rolfe observed the cultivation of a 
mild and pleasing kind of tobacco, some of whose seed he brought 
with him to Virginia. This tobacco did not flourish well here. The 
tobacco grown by the Indians was hardy, but of a very strong flavor. 
At his plantation in the Varinas in Henrico, Rolfe succeeded in cross- 
ing the mild Bermuda tobacco with the hardy native species. This 
was indeed a happy marriage. The seed of these plants kept the best 
characteristics of both parents. Tobacco grown from them had the 
finest flavor of any in the world, and was of a hardy and luxuriant 
habit of growth. This received the name “Virginia Tobacco.” It be- 
came the foundation of the wealth and prosperity of the colony, and 
for nearly 350 years has been the mainstay of the economy of Virginia. 


Whether John Rolfe planted the native and the Bermuda tobacco 
side by side and accidently crossed the species is not known, but he 
was certainly the first great American horticulturist if judged by the 
results of his labors. 


After the death of Pocahontas in England, Rolfe left their small 
son, Thomas, there, where he would have a better chance of survival 
than in Virginia. 

King James I had criticized Rolfe for marrying Pocahontas, a 
royal princess, without first obtaining his consent, particularly in view 
of the fact that Rolfe, though a gentlemen, was not of the great Eng- 
lish nobility and was considered a commoner. But Rolfe had now for 
himself a very high place in this new land; and, in 1619, he married 
Joane Perce, grand-daughter of the Earl of Northumberland, niece 
of Captain George Percy, and daughter of Lieutenant William Perce. 
By this marriage, he had one daughter, Elizabeth, born in 1620. In 
his will he made his father-in-law executor of his estate. Both Lieu- 
tenant Percy and Rolfe were killed by the Indians on March 22, 1622. 
The management of his estate devolved on his brother-in-law, Captain 
William Perce. By 1625, his widow had married Captain Roger Smith; 
and Elizabeth Rolfe, aged 4, born in Virginia, is listed as of their 
household. To John Rolfe, more than to any other one man, is due 
credit for the recovery of Virginia after the massacre of 1622. Prac- 
tically everything was destroyed. The iron works, the college, the 
hope of the school, the homes of the settlers were gone. But the 
survivors had the seed of the tobacco originated by Rolfe. With these 
they rebuilt the prosperity of Virginia. 


FIRST REPRESENTATIVE ASSEMBLY 


Survivors of the first hard years in Virginia were, for the most 
part, soldiers and gentlemen, most of whom had fought the Spaniard 
on land and on sea. Many of them were the younger sons of great 
English families, inured to the hardships of war and to the scant 
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living of soldiers in a foreign land. They were men capable of making 
laws and of enforcing them. This they began to do when the first 
representative, elected, law-making assembly in America met at James- 
town on Friday, July 30, 1619. To this assembly, the city of Henrico 
sent Thomas Dowse and John Polentine. They helped to form and 
enact the first laws made on the soil of the United States of America. 


UNIVERSITY OF HENRICO 


Settlement of Virginia by Englishmen was an outgrowth of the 
religious conflict between Protestant Europe and Catholic Spain which 
had kept Europe at war for more than a century. Spain had her 
spies everywhere at the court of the English king, in the councils of 
the Virginia Company of London, and among the settlers themselves. 
The aim of these spies was the prevention or destruction of any Eng- 
lish settlement in the New World. They were practically unsuspected. 
Though Edward Maria Wingfield, first president of the colony, was 
a professing Protestant, it is practically certain that he was an agent 
of the king of Spain. He was a member of a powerful Catholic Eng- 
lish family, and had close ties with the Catholics. He was deposed 
from the presidency in September, 1607, and charged with intending 
to unite with Spain and so to destroy the colony. Much of the dis- 
content of the colonists, the setting of one faction against the other, 
conflicts in orders, trouble with the Indians, wilful or careless treat- 
ment of food supplies so that they spoiled, was due to the activities of 
the agents of Spain, at least one of whom was hung. Both sides of 
this conflict were eager to populate the New World with their own 
people and to Christianize the Indians according to their own faith 
and order. 


In the charter of April 10, 1606, the religious and missionary pur- 
pose of the colony is clearly stated by King James. He wrote: 


“We greatly commending and graciously accepting of their (the 
share holders of the Virginia Company of London) desires for the 
furtherance of so noble a work, which may, by the providence of 
Almighty God, hereafter tend to the glory of his divine Majesty, in 
propogating of Christian religion to such people, as yet live in the 
darkness and miserable ignorance of the true knowledge and worship 
of God.” 

In accordance with this purpose, the Rev. Robert Hunt was one 
of the first planters at Jamestown. He lived only a few months, but 
so comforted their “wants and greatest extremities, that they seemed 
easy in comparison of what they endured after his miserable death.” 

In August, 1611, Sir Thomas Gates arrived at Jamestown ac- 
companied by the Rev. Mr. Glover. This was the sickly season, and 
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Mr. Glover soon died. Interest in the missionary work of the colony 
continued unabated as is evidenced by the work of Rev. Alexander 
Whitaker, Mr. William Wickham, and Rev. Thomas Bargrave, all of 
whom were ministers of the Henrico Church. In 1611, the council 
of the Virginia Company of London issued a letter in which it wrote, 
“The eyes of all Europe are looking upon our endeavors to spread the 
gospel among the heathern people of Virginia.” 


The book, “Nova Britannia,” affirms that the purpose of the Eng- 
lish was not to supplant the native Indians, but to make their con- 
dition far better, “First, in regard to God the Creator, and of Jesus 
Christ their Redeemer, if they will believe in Him. And secondly, in 
respect of earthly blessings, whereof they have now no comfortable 
use. 


In 1612, there was published a paper, “New Life of Virginia,” by 
Johnson, which, in part, reads thus: 


“And for the poor Indians, what shall I say; but God that hath 
many ways showed mercy to you, make you show mercy to them and 
theirs. This is the work that we first intended, and have published 
to the world to be chief in our thoughts, to bring those infidel people 
from the worship of devils to the service of God. And this is the 
knot you must untie or cut asunder before you can conquer those 
sundry impediments that will surely hinder all other proceedings, if 
this be not first preferred. 

“Take their children and train them up with gentleness, teach 
them our English tongue and the principles of religion; win the elder 
sort by wisdom and discretion, make them equal with your English 
in case of protection, wealth, and habitation, doing justice on such as 
shall do them wrong”. 


In 1617, James I wrote a letter to each of his archbishops in 
which he authorized and required them to write to all the bishops in 
their dioceses that the ministers be ordered to move the people by 
example and exhortation to contribute to the fund for missionary work 
among Indians in as liberal a manner as they could. Four special 
collections were to be made in two years and turned over to the 
bishops as soon as received. These sent the money to the archbishops, 
who, in turn, delivered it to the treasurer of the Virginia Company. 
The use of these funds was strictly limited “for the godly purposes 
intended, and no other.” 

This was the concrete beginning of the establishment of the 
College of Henrico. In 1619, the Virginia Company ordered that 
10,000 acres for a university be granted within the corporation of 
Henrico. 


The first bishops’ collection amounted to about 1500 pounds. 
(This would equal about $7,500 today but would have a purchasing 
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power of, perhaps, six or eight times that amount. Sir Edwin Sandys 
urged that work toward establishing the college begin at once with 
the settlement of 50 good farmers and artisans on the college land. 
These were to be tenants-at-halves. They would receive half the profit 
of their labor, and the college the other half. A college committee, 
or board, was selected by the council of the Virginia Company. Upon 
the Earl of Warwick’s recommendation, William Welden was selected 
to be in charge of the college tenants. 

The 50 tenants, with William Welden and his two servants, sailed 
in August, 1619, in John Ferrar’s ship, the Bona Nova. They had been 
promised ample provision of clothing, food, household furnishings, and 
shelter for a year; but less than half enough of these necessities was 
provided. For this reason, a few days after they reached Jamestown, 
early in November, 1619, the council in Virginia hired 30 of the college 
tenants to old planters. These agreed to pay 55 pounds of tobacco and 
three barrels of Indian corn for each man’s hire per year. Of course, 
each tenant would be provided with food and shelter and would be 
taught the necessary crafts of a farmer in Virginia. The remaining 
20 men were settled with Captain Samuel Mathews at Arrohattoc 

under the command of Captain William Welden. Here they had two 
_ houses to furnish shelter while they were building others. 

Dissatisfaction with Welden’s management led the Virginia Com- 
pany in April, 1620, to appoint Mr. George Thorpe to take charge of 
the government of the college tenants under Sir George Yeardly, 
governor of Virginia. Mr. Welden was so offended at this that he 
soon returned to England. There the company sued him for breach 
of contract. This was settled when he paid the cost for transporting 
himself and his servants to and from Virginia and supplying his 
servants with clothing for the undertaking. Later, for transporting 
settlers to the colony, he was granted a patent for land. In 1625, he 
was living on college land in Henrico. 

By July, 1619, valuable gifts were being made to the college. 
One man sent Sir Edwin Sandys a letter wishing him “Good luck in 
the name of the Lord, who is dayly magnified by the experiment of 
your zeale and piety in giving beginning to the foundation of the 
college in Virginia, the sacred work so due to heaven”. This was 
accompanied by the gift of a communion set valued at 30 pounds. 
It consisted of a communion cup with cover, a silver gilt trencher 
plate for the bread, a crimson velvet altar cloth and a fine linen table 
cloth. In his will, Mr. Nicholas Ferrar, the elder, gave 300 pounds 
sterling for the same purpose. Other men gave valuable libraries, and 
the collection of the bishop’s fund continued. 

The 550 pound gift was in the nature of an endowment. It was 
necessary that it be invested. Accordingly, some of the adventurers 
added large sums of their own money and began to build iron furnaces 
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at Falling Creek, where, the trustees of the college funds were assured, 
there were large deposits of iron ore. This area was then part of 
Henrico. A captain with a group of workmen was sent over to operate 
the projected iron mine and furnace. The leader, and apparently a 
number of the workmen, died soon after their arrival in Virginia. The 
work that had been done on the iron works seriously deteriorated 
before the arrival of a new captain and a fresh supply of workmen 
in January, 1622, to rebuild them and get them in operation. 


In 1618, the Rev. Patrick Copland, a friend of Sir Thomas Dale, 
was chaplain of the vessel “Royal James,” a ship in the East India 
fleet. In 1621, Copland, desiring to further Christian work in Virginia, 
persuaded the gentlemen and mariners aboard ship to make con- 
tributions towards some good work in Virginia. On October 20, 1621, 
in conference with a committee of the Virginia Company of London, 
it was decided that the money might be spent toward building a 
church or a school, whichever the company thought best. The Com- 
mittee decided that it should go “for the erecting of a public free 
school which, being for the education of children and grounding of 
them in the principles of religion, civility of life, and humane learning, 
served to carry with it the greatest weight and highest consequence 
unto the Plantation (Virginia) as that whereof both Church and 
commonwealth take their original foundation and happy estate.” 

Plans for the establishment of the “East India” school, so called 
in honor of its first benefactors, were approved at the quarter court 
of the Virginia Company of London on November 21, 1621. In the 
meantime, considerable acreage had been added to the college lands, 
and now the company agreed to give 1,000 acres. This was to be 
primarily a school for the children of settlers who were to help sup- 
port the school master, but Indian children also would be trained 
there. The school was to be located, probably in Charles City, but 
convenient to the University of Henrico. Students from this public 
free school were to be given preference in admission to the university 
and in the awarding of scholarships and fellowships. Both the college 
and the school planned to give each pupil as much scholastic training 
as he was capable of receiving. When he had advanced as far along 
these lines as he could, he was to be trained in the crafts necessary 
to a civilized society. Thus the first free public school and the first 
university in English America were to be not only centers of learning 
and higher education, but also industrial schools for making the stu- 
dents, whatever their ability, useful members of society. Up to this 
time, the Virginia settlers, at great cost, had sent their children to 
- England to be educated. 

While money was being raised and plans were being made for 
the advancement of the school and the college, George Thorpe, super- 
intendent, was devoting his talents to improving the relations between 
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the English and the Indians. He also experimented with silk culture. 
In 1621, he set out 10,000 grape vines at the college. Thorpe deplored 
the attitude of the English toward the Indians, and would punish any 
of his men who committed an offense against an Indian. He even 
killed some dogs because they frightened the Indians. 


His most earnest desire was to convert Opechancanough, who 
admitted that his own religion was not right and said that he desired 
to be taught Christianity. He built a fair house, English fashion, for 
Opechancanough, who lived in “a den or hog-sty”. 


On that dreadful Good Friday morning, March 22, 1622, the 
Indians, led by this same Opechancanough, massacred every English 
man, woman, or child whom they could reach. Thorpe, who was 
warned, but refused to believe the warning, was not only killed, but 
his corpse was mutilated in a way “unfitting to be heard by any 
civilized ear.” Twenty-two of the college people were killed and the 
remainder had to leave. 


One man wrote that on that fatal day the Indians “killed all our 
country, besides them they killed, they burst the heart of all the rest.” 


Though the college was destroyed, the iron works gone, and the 
men murdered, the Virginia Company, as its members recovered from 
the shock of the disaster, renewed plans for reconstituting the College 
of Henrico and the East India school. But after James I revoked the 
charter of the London Company of Virginia on June 14, 1624, and 
made Virginia a royal province, efforts to establish the college were 
abandoned. 


In March, 1623, there were only 22 inhabitants living in 10 houses 
on all the 10,000 acres of college land. The few material assets of the 
college consisted of the communion set and four divinity books. In 
February, 1627, Lady Temerance Yeardly, widow of the former gov- 
ernor, delivered these to the governor and council of Virginia. The 
Plantation of the College was represented in the House of Burgesses 
through 1629-30. (When this writer was a child, the bricks of the 
foundations of the “Old Town” were clearly seen on Dutch Gap 
Island, Farrar’s. ) 


The blockhouses and the fortifications that failed to protect the 
settlers against murder by the Indians have disappeared. The hospital 
or Mount May Lady (Malada) has completely vanished. All signs 
of these first martyred men, women, and children are gone. Perhaps 
they lie buried near the foundation of the old church on the Island. 
The colonists survived this second disaster, one which would have 
crushed a lesser people, and re-built and expanded as they had after 
the terrible Starving Time of 1609. 
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LAND AS PRIVATE PROPERTY 


During the first 10 years of the colony, no land was held as 
private property, but tracts were leased to planters. Henrico was 
held by a corporation that gave leases for 21 years. In 1617, the 
government began to grant patents for the land that became private 
property held in fee simple by the owners. This, however, did not 
apply to Henrico, where title to much of the land rested with the 
college or the corporation. In 1634, this condition was changed, and 
the land held under lease, became the private property of the owner. 
In 1634 also, Virginia was divided into eight shires of which Henrico 
was one. 


THE SETTLERS AND THE LAND 


By July, 1634, Henrico was a well-settled area with thousands 
of acres under cultivation. Society was homogenious. Many of the 
settlers were gentlemen fired with the vision of the expansion of their 
religious faith and with the great enthusiasm and intense national 
spirit of the Elizabethian Age in which they had been born. Being 
younger sons of noble families, knowing they had to make their own 
careers, and having chosen Virginia, they went to work with a will 
to conquer their environment. Like many of the middle class who 
accompanied them, they were soldiers who had learned by experience 
that discipline and hard work were necessary to survival. 


The indenture system enabled many a fine, but penniless, young 
man to come over, and, in three or four years establish himself as a 
land owner. The expression, “identured servant,” is one of the most 
misunderstood in American history. Since the 17th century, the word 
“servant” has been steadily deteriorating. In that day, if a man per- 
formed any duties whatsoever, he was a servant. This applied to 
everyone, from the governor to the poorest laborer. Noblemen, writ- 
ing to friends, signed their letters, “Your humble and obedient servant.” 
The word “indenture” meant “contract” or “agreement.” 


Indentured servants, both men and women, were well protected 
by law. The relationship of master and man was usually cordial and 
friendly. This was equally true of indentured maids. Many a man 
bought the indenture of his sweetheart in order that he might marry 
her sooner. 


There were three or more ways in which a man could acquire 
50 acres of land when his indenture was completed. He might have 
retained his own headright. His contract might have specified that 
his employer should give him 50 acres when his service was com- 
pleted. The simplest and most usual way, was for him to acquire 
what he wanted by purchase from the government. The rights for 50 
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acres of land could be bought from the clerks in the office of the 
secretary of the colony for from one to five shillings each, that is, from 
about 25 cents to $1.25. 

His master had to furnish him with a gun, powder and shot, a 
supply of food, and a certain amount of clothing. All of his expenses 
had been paid while he was learning how to make a living here. Many 
burgesses, justices, vestrymen, teachers, preachers, and at least one 
signer of the Declaration of Independence were themselves, or were the 
sons of indentured servants. Most of them became tobacco planters. 

Every orphan boy was indentured to some man who was re- 
sponsible for his well-being and education as well as his conduct. 
This was true, no matter how large his inheritance nor how eminent 
his father had been. Most frequently a boy was committed to the 
care of a relative. 


TOBACCO REBELLION 


Though Virginia was beginning to export small amounts of grain, 
most of the planters raised only enough to supply the necessities of 
their own plantations. Monopolistic laws and over-production com- 
bined to depress the price of tobacco to the point where planters 
were faced with ruin. 

Driven to desperation, the General Assembly passed a law requir- 
ing that all the tobacco in the colony be graded, that all except the 
best be burned, and that one-half of the best be destroyed. This 
effectively controlled the supply and the price went from three pence 
to eight pence per pound. 

But now the farmers found themselves faced with another dilem- 
ma. Tobacco was money. Their debts and their taxes were in terms 
of pounds of tobacco. Many, particularly in the counties such as 
Henrico where people depended almost entirely on tobacco for a 
livelihood, with more than half their crop destroyed by the state, 
were again faced with ruin. To remedy this condition, the General 
Assembly passed a law requiring all debts to be paid with 40 per cent 
of the number of pounds of tobacco named in the contract or required 
by law. Governor Harvie violently opposed this, and attempted, with 
harsh and oppressive acts, to collect the full number of pounds of 
tobacco that he considered due him. The planters, large and small, 
rose up in revolt. Thirty armed men joined under the leadership of 
Captain William Perce, went to Jamestown, and beset Sir John 
Harvie'’s house. Captain Samuel Mathews took the governor by force. 
Captain John Utye arrested Governor Harvie, and these three, with 
Captain John West, held him prisoner. 

The General Assembly met and chose Captain John West acting 
Governor. They ordered Harvie returned to England, and stipulated 
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that two of the leaders go with him to present the facts to the English 
authorities. This was in 1635. Captain William Perce went at once. 
A few months later, he was joined by John West, Samuel Mathews, 
and John Utye. Of these men, Mathews had a large plantation at 
Arrohattock in Henrico County and a few years later Captain William 
Perce’s son, Morgan, settled there. 


The case was heard in the court of the Star Chamber in a session 
at which the representatives of the colonists were not allowed to be 
present. Harvie was returned to Virginia as governor, but his op- 
ponents were required to remain in London. As soon as Harvie 
reached Virginia, he began to take possession of the property of the 
accused men. An May 25, 1637, they petitioned the court for the 
right to go to Virginia and protect their interests. Evidently they were 
allowed to do so, but Perce was forced to stay. On September 29, 1637, 
he petitioned for permission to return to Virginia. This he was per- 
mitted to do under bond of one thousand pounds ($5000, equal to 
about $40,000. in purchasing power today.), deposited with the court. 
All proceedings in this case appear to have been dropped. Captain 
Perce died a few years after this with his once great fortune much 
diminished. Captain John Utye died before May 12, 1638. 


The four men—West, Mathews, Utye, and Perce, thus led the first 
rebellion against tyranny and oppression in America. They were suc- 
cessful. Though Harvie remained as governor for several years, he 
had little influence on the affairs of the colony. The laws passed by 
the elected representatives of the people were enforced. Though Sir 
John Harvie had lost his influence with most of the colonists, he con- 
tinued to reward his favorites with grants of land, for the most part 
located within and infringing upon the lands reserved for the Indians. 
When Sir William Berkeley arrived as governor, he appears to have 
attempted to heal the breach; but Opechancanough, the greatest of 
the Indian leaders, now about 100 years old, organized the warriors 
for a staggering blow perfected with utmost secrecy and skill. The 
attackers were instructed to fall upon every plantation that they could 
reach and to spare none that could be killed. The attack was made on 
April 18, 1644. Five hundred victims were slaughtered. How many 
died in Henrico is not known, but the out-lying plantations suffered 
disastrously. Wherever resistance was possible, the Indians were 
driven off. Soon they all retreated and Opechancanough was captured. 
After a few months he was murdered by one of his own men at 
Jamestown. 


THIRTY YEARS OF GROWTH 


Native Indians were conquered. In spite of political upheavels 
in England, Henrico entered upon 30 years of growth and prosperity. 
There were several thousand cows, oxen, bulls, and calves in the 
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county; several score horses, mares, and asses; hundreds of wool- 
producing sheep, about 1,000 goats, and innumerable hogs. Thus 
there was an abundance of excellent bacon, ham, and fresh pork for 
everybody. The colonists developed great skill in curing pork so that 
there was plenty of meat the year around. Besides the native Indian 
corn, there were wheat, barley, and hops. 


Beet sold for about five cents a pound, pork for six cents. 


About 20 kinds of edible fish, as well as many species of birds, 
many small animals, and an abundance of deer could be had for 
the taking. 


There were 10 or 12 varieties of fruit of fine flavor. There were 
at least 25 kinds of trees suitable for all manner of wood-work. Henrico 
gardens yielded an abundance of potatoes, asparagus, carrots, parsnips, 
onions, artichokes, peas, beans, turnips, roasting ears, garden herbs, 
and medicinal flowers. Plenty of honey and wax were supplied by 
native and domestic bees. The dye, indigo, was made from the leaves 
of a small tree. Hemp and flax were produced to make cloth. One 
man could produce enough food to feed his family well and at the 
same time plant and cultivate a crop of 2,000 pounds of tobacco. 


There were windmills, gristmills, housemills, handmills, and a 
sawmill. Sea-going vessels brought their cargoes of linens, woolens, 
stockings and shoes to the river wharfs, and discharged them at the 
doors of the planters. They returned to England loaded with tobacco, 
staves and lumber. Nearly every man had his own boat on the river 
or one of the smaller streams. Bricks were being burnt, and houses 
built of them. Skilled mechanics and artisans were coming to the 
county, where they found profitable employment and a highly re- 
spected position. Living in Henrico were carpenters and cabinet 
makers, turners, potters, coopers, sawyers, brick-makers and _ tile- 
makers, boatwrights, tailors, shoe-makers, tanners and fishermen. 


The minister of the church was paid $500. (one hundred pounds 
sterling) a year. This equalled about $4,000. a year today. There 
were few plantations of as much as 1,500 acres in the county, and 
any man of industry, character, and intelligence, could hope to equal 
his neighbors in wealth, in comfort, and in the regard and respect 
of the community. 


Schools were almost entirely lacking, but in every neighborhood 
some planter would send to England for a tutor or governess for his 
own children. He would provide a living for the teacher and a school- 
room for the pupils. To his home would come the children of the 
community, the nearer ones as day students, and a few to board with 
him and sleep with his own children. Each pupil paid a small sum 
towards the salary and maintenance of the teacher. A poor man might 
make his payment with a few days of his own labor. No child needed 
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to grow up in ignorance if his parents wished that he learn to read, 
write, and figure. The minister was nearly always a teacher. Part 
of his duty was to see that every child received instruction in religion, 
and if one came to him requesting to be taught to read the Bible he 
was rarely turned away. 


WILLIAM HATCHER 


Though Virginians were for the most part royalists, some of them 
were opposed to tyranny, oppression, or political privilege in any 
form. One of these was William Hatcher of Henrico. He represented 
the county as burgess in 1649, 1652 and 1658. At the meeting of the 
assembly in November, 1654, he was convicted of having accused 
Colonel Edward Hill, speaker of the House of Burgesses, of being 
an atheist and blasphemer. Hill was acquitted of these charges by 
the quarterly court, and Hatcher was forced, upon his knees, to 
acknowledge his offense before Colonel Hill and the assembly. More 
than 20 years later, he was fined 8,000 pounds of pork for the use of 
the King’s soldiers because he was accused of speaking “mutinous 
words” shortly after Bacon’s Rebellion. His son, Edward, later mar- 
ried Mary, only surviving child of Nathaniel Bacon, Jr., the rebel. 


INDIAN THREAT 


Henrico County had been free from threat of Indian attack for 
nearly 10 years, when suddenly 600 - 700 savages from the mountains 
poured down in a body and seated themselves near the falls of the 
James River. Here they began to fortify strong positions. To permit 
them to establish themselves securely would have been highly im- 
prudent and dangerous. They were called Richahecrians, and were 
known to excel in courage, subtlity, and hatred of the white settlers. 


The Assembly at once took steps to drive them from their half- 
fortified position. Colonel Edward Hill, the elder, was put in com- 
mand of 100 men and ordered to dislodge them. The friendly tribes 
of the York and Pamunkey Rivers were called on to aid him. Toto- 
potomoi, their great chief, came with a strong force of his warriors. 
Hill was disgracefully defeated, and Totopotomoi, with more than half 
his men, was killed. Many of the Englishmen were slain. There was 
strong feeling that Hill had carelessly blundered. He was disfranchised 
for several years, and was forced, by a unanimous vote of the House 
of Burgesses, to pay the entire cost of making a peace treaty with the 
Indians. These withdrew from their position near the white settle- 
ments. They merely bided their time until, about 20 years later, they 
joined other tribes from the mountains, and again attacked the 
colonists. 
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SAMUEL MATHEWS, GOVERNOR 


Early in 1658, Captain Samuel Mathews, who had owned a large 
plantation in Henrico for nearly 40 years, was chosen governor. When 
he died two years later, Cromwell was dead. It was evident that 
Charles II would soon be called to the throne. Sir William Berkeley 
was still in the colony, living quietly at his country home. He had 
been a good governor, and on March 13, 1660, the assembly tendered 
him the office of Governor of Virginia. He accepted without condition 
or compromise. He appeared to accept the laws passed by the Assem- 
bly while Mathews was governor. The latter had been a lover of 
liberty, devoted to the true interests of the colony. Major William 
Harris was the representative of Henrico in this House of Burgesses. 
One of the laws passed declared that it was the right of the House of 
Burgesses to discuss, first and alone, any measure proposed for en- 
actment. It rendered absolute the power of the burgesses in legislation, 
for it took away from the Governor and Council all authority to in- 
troduce bills or to act effectively upon them when introduced. This 
was a long step toward democratic government. 
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FIRST PLANTERS AND THEIR PLANTATIONS 


Land owners and those who leased land during the first two 
decades of the settlement have been given as far as they are known. 
Hotten has given the owners for 1626 as follows: 


“In 1626, on the north side of the James River, from the falls 
down to Henrico, a distance of about 10 miles, were the public lands, 
reserved and laid out, of which 10,000 acres were for the University 
lands, 3,000 acres for the Company’s land, with other lands belonging 
to the college, the Common Land for the Corporation 1,500 acres.” 


On the southerly side of the James River, beginning from the falls 
and going down river, patents of 100 acres each had been granted to 
John Peterson, Anthony Edwards, Nathaniel Worton, John Proctor, 
Thomas Tracy, John Billard, Phettiplace Closse, and John Blower, who 
surrendered his for the use of the Iron Workers. Peter Newart 
had 120 acres. John Price, Thomas Morgan, and Thomas Sheffield had 
150 acres. Francis Weston 300 acres. 


In Coxendale, within the Corporation of Henrico, Edward Barkley 
had by patent 12 acres; Peter Neinmart, 40 acres; John Griffin, 50 
acres; Richard Bolton, Thomas Tindall, and Thomas Reade, 100 acres 
each, and Robert Aukland and John Laydon, 200 acres each. The line 
separating Charles City from Henrico was not determined until 1634. 
All the area above that line is counted as in Henrico. 
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BACON’S REBELLION 


In Virginia, in 1675, says an old writer, appeared three prodigies 
which were looked upon as ominous presages. They were a large 
comet which, every evening for a week, streamed like a horse-tail 
westward; flocks of wild pigeons that darkened the sky in their flight 
and broke down the branches of large trees when they roosted; and 
swarms of flies about an inch long that rose out of spigot holes in the 
earth, ate the new-sprouted leaves from the tops of trees, without doing 
other harm, and in a month left. 


In the summer of 1675, Robert Hew, a herdsman, and an Indian, 
were slain in Stafford County by a party of Doegs Indians. In a 
short time, a full scale war was on. Forces from Maryland and Virginia 
joined. The friendly tribes of the Susquehannocks and Piscataways 
were attacked, as well as the Senecas, a tribe of the Five Nations, who 
had come down from the north and driven the Susquehannocks from 
their territory. 


White men, besieging a fort in Maryland in which the Susque- 
hannocks had found refuge, killed five of the Chiefs who sought to 
parley with them. When, at length the Indians left their fort, they 
pursued their way by the falls of the Potomac, the Rappahannock, 
and the James, joining the neighboring Indians slaying such of the 
inhabitants as they met with on the frontier to the number of 60. 

At the falls of the James River, at Bacon’s Quarter Branch located 
on the banks of Shockoe Creek in Henrico County, they slew the over- 
seer of Nathaniel Bacon, Jr., to whom he was much attached. 


In that time of panic, the frontier families abandoned their homes, 
and took shelter together in houses where they fortified themselves 
with palisades and redoubts. Neighbors, banding together, passed 
in co-operating parties, from plantation to plantation, taking arms 
with them into the fields where they labored, and posting sentinels, 
to give warning of the approach of the enemy. No man ventured 
out-of-doors unarmed. 

At length, the people at the falls of the James and their neighbors, 
having in vain petitioned the governor for protection, desperately 
alarmed at the barbarous murder of neighbors, gathered together, 
in number several hundred men, including most, if not all of the civil 
and military officers of the area, and chose Nathaniel Bacon, itator 
their leader. An old manuscript records that Bacon was gifted with 
a graceful person and great abilities, that he was a powerful speaker 
and was the most gifted man in Virginia, his courage and resolutions 
were not to be daunted, and his affability, hospitality, and benevolence, 
commanded a wide popularity throughout the colony. 


Bacon’s followers sought a commission for him to lead them 
against the Indians, but the governor refused, and ordered the forces 
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disbanded. This Bacon refused to do. On May 29, 1676, Berkeley - 
issued a proclamation declaring that all who failed to return to their 
homes at once were rebels. While this was going on, many of Bacon’s 
followers had gone to their homes to protect their families and plant 
their crops. Threatened by the governor, and with less than 100 men, 
Bacon proceeded against the Indians. Berkeley, with a troop of horse- 
men, undertook to follow him, bring him back. But when he reached 
the falls, he gave up and returned to Jamestown. There he found the 
planters of the lower country in revolt, and he was forced to yield 
to their demands. 


Bacon’s Rebellion was not an isolated incident. It would have 
occurred if he had never set foot in Virginia. There was no man in 
the colony with brighter prospects than Bacon, and he could not have 
engaged in this movement in defense of his neighbors without the 
sacrifice of his own interests, nor without incurring great danger to 
himself. 


Bacon proceeded up the James River, but saw no Indians until, 
his provisions almost exhausted, he found a tribe of the friendly 
Monakins entrenched in a palisaded fort across a branch of the river. 
When Bacon tried to procure provisions, the Indians put him off for 
three days until his men had eaten the last morsel of their food. At 
this time they waded through the shoulder-high waters of the branch 
to the ford, again soliciting provisions and offering payment. One 
of Bacon’s men was killed by a shot from the side of the stream that 
they had left. This gave rise to a suspicion of collusion with Berkeley 
and of treachery. Bacon stormed the fort, burned it and the cabins, 
blew up the magazines of arms and gunpowder, and with a loss of 
only three of his own party, put to death 150 Indians. 


Bacon and his men returned home. Berkeley had been forced to 
call a new election of burgesses, and Bacon was elected burgess for 
Henrico. As he was going down river to take his seat, he was arrested 
by an armed vessel and taken on board. Berkeley promised him his 
freedom and a commission to raise men and go against the Indians 
if he would apologize for having proceeded as he had without a com- 
mission. Bacon apologized and was allowed to take his place in the 
House of Burgesses, but Berkeley would not give him the commission. 
When Bacon’s friends reached Jamestown a few days later, they found 
all quiet and returned home. As soon as they were gone, Berkeley 
issued secret orders to arrest him again. 


Bacon left Jamestown before the orders could be executed, and 
within three or four days was at the head of 400 men at the falls of 
the James River. When Bacon went to Jamestown with part of his 
force, he was welcomed by the assembly, given his commission as 
general and authorized to defend the colony Berkeley fled. 
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BACON’S LAWS 


When the General Assembly met at Jamestown in June, 1676, 
Governor Berkeley was on the Eastern Shore. The Assembly was 
composed entirely of Bacon’s followers, who, without opposition, 
passed a body of laws that had been written by Bacon and his advisors. 
In these laws, Bacon foreshadows the Declaration of Independence, 
the Constitution of the United States, and the Bill of Rights. As a 
college student, Thomas Jefferson undoubtedly had access to these 
laws and studied them. 

The first act declared war against Indian enemies, provided for 
the raising, organizing, equiping, provisioning, feeding, and paying 
an army of 1,000 men. It provided indemnity for private property lost 
or destroyed, and pensions for the wounded. It divided the army into 
two groups. The Southern forces were from the James River and the 
York; the Northern forces from New Kent and northward. White 
men might give corn to Indians in trade, but nothing else. Friendly 
Indians were to be paid for their services. Land not actually occupied 
by Indians was to be disposed of to defray expenses of war, if it had 
not been previously legally granted or taken up. 

Unlawful assembly, riots, tumult, and rebellions were to be sup- 
pressed by force. No person was to hold the office of sheriff for more 
than one year consecutively. Sheriffs were to be chosen from the 
county justices. (The sheriff was the most powerful person in the 
County. He not only collected the taxes and enforced the laws, but 
he also sat as a judge with the county court.) 


No person was to hold two political offices, except the clerk of 
the Assembly. None but a native or a resident of the last three years 
might hold any office. No person convicted of any notorious crime 


might hold office. 


If an officer required payment of more than the legal fee for his 
services, he must pay the aggrieved party 40 pounds of tobacco for 
each pound illegally collected. For unusual services not provided for, 
the county court should fix the fee. 

The freeholders and freemen of each parish, once in three years, 
should elect 12 vestrymen for their parish from among the freeholders 
or substantial householders of their respective parishes. The act of 
1670 forbidding freemen to vote for burgesses was repealed, and they 
were to vote as formerly, together with freeholders and housekeepers. 

From among the inhabitants, a number equal to the number of 
justices, all of whom were appointed by the governor, should be 
chosen annually by a majority of the votes of the freeholders, house- 
holders, and freemen of each parish, to meet with the justices some- 
time in September and lay the county levy. The county courts were 
to appoint the collectors of levies and public dues imposed by the 
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County. No members of the council might vote with the justices. 
Sheriffs had to collect taxes within the time limits set by law. Taxes 
could not be collected after the lawful date had passed. Tobacco 
was declared legal tender for the payment of both public and private 
debts. 


Any two justices of a county might sign probates and letters of 
administration of estates in their respective counties, and send the 
certificate to the office of the secretary of the colony. 


The act for exempting councillors and ministers and their families 
from payment of levies was repealed. 


If a horse, mare, or gelding trespassed on properly fenced land, 
within a year and a day the owner of such animal should pay damages 
and the charge of keeping the same, or lose his animal. 


All persons accused of fighting against the Indians or of aiding the 
rebels forces were released, except those who had broken the laws 
forbidding trade or commerce with the Indians. 


Col. Edward Hill and Lt. John Stith were forever disqualified 
from holding office because of their raising, prompting, and stirring 
up differences between his majesties governor and his majesties good 
loyal subjects, the inhabitants of Charles City and Henrico Counties, 
and the previous complaints made against the illegal and unjust 
“burthensome” taxes which for many years past, by the art, skill and 
cunning of the said Hill and Stith by advantage of their being public 
magistrates, officers, or ministers, for their private ends and gain 
imposed and raised on his majesties subjects. 


It is impossible to read these laws without perceiving that all 
people were groaning under the oppressions of the government. Great 
abuses had crept into administration of public affairs. By Bacon’s 
laws, the people were restored to that universal right of suffrage to 
which they had been accustomed since the foundation of the colony. 


When Berkeley returned to power, all the acts and orders of the 
preceding Assembly (known as Bacon’s laws) were declared void 
and were repealed. Berkeley ordered the pages on which they were 
written torn out of the official record of the laws of Virginia. This was 
done, but they were left in other copies of the laws. The records 
have survived to this day. 


THE VIRGINIANS’ PLEA 


The Virginians’ plea for opposing the Indians without the gover- 
nor’ order was ordered July 8, 1676, as the testimony of their utmost 
intentions, to clear and vindicate them from all misapprehensions of 
disloyalty or disobedience. It said: 
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“How his majesty’s colony was formerly overrun and almost de- 
populated by the barbarous Indians, is not out of the knowledge and 
sad rememberance of some surviving Inhabitants. We are in continual 
danger, day and night, of being plundered or murdered by them. 
There is danger of the loss of the colony, daily rapines, thefts, and 
murders. Many are sacred away from their houses and plantations. 
The forts at the head of the rivers add little to their security. The 
enemy does not approach them, but other places, firing, plundering, 
and killing. 

“The frontier plantations are in immediate danger. We had rather 
oppose them and shed the last drop of our blood for the security and 
defense of the colony and whatever is therein dear to us, than to be 
sneakingly murdered by them in our beds.” (For this reason they had 
petitioned the governor for permission to go against the Indians. 
They had begged him to lay aside all private animosities and prej- 
udices, and order forces to go against them.) 

The plea continues: 


“We sincerely submit ourselves and all such grievances to the 
king’s most excellent majesty, for otherwise we would have exposed 
the lives and fortunes of ourselves and families to the merciless power 
of a most bloody and barbarous enemy. Between the governor and 
the murdering Indians, what could we de but fight the Indians! What 
flesh could endure that we lie still till we were destroyed by the 
heathens, or past recovery, on pain of being accounted rebels and 
traitors if we opposed them sooner. 

“Oh Heaven, what a sad dilemina, what an intolerable remediless 
condition are we fallen into if to unite and meet or find out the enemy 
with a considerable body and do what is requisite there for our present 
necessary preservation and safety without the governor’s order, though 
earnestly sought for, or not to lay down our arms and disperse at his 
command shall be considered a mutiny or rebellion or disobedience. 
When on the other side, to lay down our arms and not to unite and 
keep in a body, till some further course were taken for our defense, had 
been against sense. . . 

“We humbly beg his majesty’s most compassionate consideration 
and relief.” 


DECLARATION OF THE PEOPLE OF VIRGINIA CONCERNING 
THEIR ADHERENCE WITH BACON 
The men supporting Bacon met August 3, 1676, and swore: 
“First that we will at all times join with the said Nathaniel Bacon 
against the common enemy, the Indians, in all points whatsoever. 


“Whereas certain persons have lately contrived and designed the 
raising of forces against the said general and the army under his 
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command, thereby to beget a civil war, we will endeavor the dis- 
covery and apprehending of all and every one of those evil disposed 
persons, and then for to secure them, till farther order from the said 
General. 


“And Whereas it is credibly reported, that the governor hath 
informed the kings’ majesty that the said general and the people of 
the country in arms under his command, their aiders and abettors 
are rebelling and removed from their allegiance, and this and such 
information, be the said governor hath advised and petitioned the 
king to send forces to reduce them, we do farther declare, believe in 
our consciences, that it is consistent with the welfare of his majesty’s 
countries and that it is consistent with our allegiances to his most 
sacred majesty for us and everyone of us the inhabitants of Virginia 
to oppose and suppress all force whatsoever of that nature, until such 
time as the king and his counsel be fully informed of the States of the 
case, by such person or persons who shall be sent by the said Nathaniel 
Bacon, general, in behalf of the people, and the determination thereof 
to be remitted hither. And we do swear that we will him the said 
general and the army under his command aid and assist accordingly.” 


BACON’S REBELLION 
Letter To The King From Nathaniel Bacon’s Father 


Among the manuscripts in the British Record Office is the plea 
sent to the king by the people of Virginia. It is accompanied by a 
letter from Thomas Bacon, father of Nathaniel Bacon, the Rebel. It 
reads: “To the kings most excellent majesty, the humble petition of 
Tho. Bacon, showeth: 


“That your petitioner is the sad father of Nathaniel Bacon, his 
only son, now in Virginia who hath been unhappily prevailed with, 
by the importunity of his distressed neighbors to lead them forth 
against their cruel and perfidious enemies, the Indians, who had now 
murdered divers of his family as well as others that lay near to them, 
and who would heretofore have destroyed the whole colony (if) your 
petitioner's son and those with him had not presumed to preserve 
themselves without the commission of your Majesty’s governor. They 
found the protection provided by him and his counsel in no way able 
to defend them from the daily incursions and murders which destroyed 
them in contempt of those forts and oppositions which were easily 
evaded”. He says his son brought danger upon himself by the public 
good he did. The people demanded that the governor give him a 
commission to go against the Indians. His son is a loyal subject; his 
intensions are innocent, his only actions were in leading the people 
against their enemies, “as set forth in the paper hereunto annexed”. 
In October 1676, Francis Morryson, Esquire, one of the royal com- 
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missioners sent to investigate conditions in Virginia and report on what 
he found, wrote to his friend, Sir William Jones, in England, “The 
defection is greater than is owned here, or else it is not to be imagined, 
how it should come to pass, that amongst so many thousand of reputed 
honest men, there should not be a thousand found to fight five hundred 
inconsiderable fellows”. He says, “If martial law be sent in, more will 
declare for Bacon”. 

Early in September 1667, Bacon left Colonel Hansford in com- 
mand at Jamestown where about nine hundred of Bacon’s followers 
were assembled, while he crossed the James River at his own house at 
Curles Neck. He surprised the Appomattox Indians near Petersburg, 
defeated them, and dispersed the tribe. 


Bacon marched through the country south of the falls of the 
Appomattox River, destroying many Indian towns on the banks of 
the Nottaway, the Meherrin and the Roanoke Rivers. Everywhere 
the natives fled before him. Some small tribes disappeared, and those 
that were left were never afterwards able to make any firm stand 
against the English. Now being informed that Berkeley had captured 
Jamestown, Bacon, having accomplished his purpose and broken the 
power of the Indians, marched against the capitol and recaptured it. 
Hence he marched into Gloucester, but was soon taken ill, died, and 
was secretely buried, no man knows where. So passed Henrico’s great- 
est Colonial citizen. He was one of America’s greatest law makers. He 
was a military genius who surmounted all difficulties, and finally made 
Virginians safe from Indian attack. Had he lived and, in peace, led 
the Commonwealth for a decade, the course of history might have 
been very different. 


BACON’S REBELLION 


Grievances Of Henrico County 


In the British Record Office in London there is an old manuscript 
sent to the king and Parliament in which the citizens of Henrico set 
forth their grievances and ask that they be corrected. This was pre- 
sented immediately after Bacon’s death. Accompanying it is the report 
of the King’s Commissioners, Herbert Jeffery and Francis Morrison. 
Here is an abstract of the petition and of the recommendations of the 
commissioners. 


The grievances of the inhabitants of Henrico County humbly showeth 
that 


Ist. It is an unsupportable grievance and oppressive of the County that 
the Indian trade is monopolized, and that, in favor of the monopolists, 
the people are betrayed to the perfidy of the merciless Indians. 

The Commissioners reported that this was a real grievance and to a great 
extent the cause of the war with the Indians. (Berkeley’s opposition to 
fighting the Indians was caused by the fact that he was making great 
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sums of money in the fur trade with them.) In the Articles of Peace, 
the commissioners left it as worthy of the next Assembly’s consideration 
to remedy. 


2nd. That no public satisfaction or vindication had been had or required 
for the abundance of blood spilt and spoils taken of the English people 
for many preceding years past, except the erecting of forts in several 
places, which we found provided no security either for our lives or our 
estates. For, after the forts were erected the murders and “incursions” 
rather increased than any stop was put to them. 


This was refused by the commissioners who said that it did not take 
into consideration the fact that the breach of the peace was made by the 
English, which was justified by the Assembly and denied by none, and 
also this complaint was rejected in the Articles of Peace lately made. 


3rd. For a great heavy and unsupportable taxes, especially sixty pounds 
of tobacco for each tithable. This was not employed for any public 
benefit, but went into the pockets of those who collected it. (These men 
presumably shared it with those who had appointed them, and so on up 
the ladder.) 


The commissioners disregarded this saying the Assembly had imposed 
the tax. 


4th. They requested that war against all Indians be prosecuted until even 
the western confederacies were wiped out; that men serve as volunteers 
without pay and that all the people contribute provisions and money to 
supply their needs. They were better able to do that than to pay heavy 
taxes that were almost entirely devoured by the great salaries allowed 
sheriffs and collectors, little being left for public benefit. They request 
that all commanders be appointed from among men who are interested 
in the people, and who stand high in their affections. They object to the 
fact that the major part of the commissioners in Henrico are blood kin 
to one another. They request that no county or parish taxes be levied 
except when at least six of the people who are not office holders sit with 
the commissioners (and vote). 


The commissioners reported that the proposed war against all Indians 
was a wild request, and the plan for supporting such an army was im- 
practical. They said the request for commanders interested in the 
people’s affections was a mutinous demand. 


They said that, where there was so little choice, there was no way to 
remedy the fact that the judges were a-kin to one another. If six of the 
commonalty joined with the officials in laying the levy, they believed 
that no levy would be laid. 


Sth. It was a great grief and trial to the people that, though someone was 
almost daily murdered or robbed by Indians, yet the English were pro- 
hibited to have any powder or ammunition. This rendered them helpless 
to resist or defend themselves against their barbarous enemies. 

The commissioners replied that this law had been changed, and that 
they could now buy ammunition. 


The citizens of Henrico who represented the people and signed the 
grievances were Wilton Elam, Jno. Pleasants, Solomon Knibbe, Will 
Hatcher, and John Lowit. 
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AFTERMATH OF BACON’S REBELLION 


At the time of his death, Nathaniel Bacon of Curles, in Henrico 
County, had accomplished his primary purpose. During the few 
months before he first took arms, about a hundred of his friends and 
associates had been murdered by the Indians. Forced to fight on 
two fronts, he had advanced against the Indians, completely defeated 
them, and made Virginia safe for the white man. On the second front, 
he had defeated Berkeley and all his supporters. The victory over 
the Indians was a permanent one; but on the home front, his forces 
were defeated soon after his death. The ideals of freedom and justice 
for which they had stood were declared anathema. 


The property and estates of those who had supported Bacon were 
seized under the pretex of paying the expenses of the rebellion and 
of feeding the King’s soldiers. The great founding families, descend- 
ants of men who had first dared the wilderness, suffered the agony 
of the Starving Time, survived the anguish of the Massacres of 1622 
and 1644, defied Governor Harvie in the first “Tobacco Rebellion”, 
and finally, under Bacon, forever put an end to murderous attacks 
by the Indians were persecuted in every way the mind of man could 
conceive. 


A law was passed that the estates of those who were condemned 
should be given as indemnity to the supporters of Berkeley. To 
William Byrd went Bacon’s Quarter, where his beloved friend and 
manager had been murdered by the Indians. On it one of Byrd’s 
descendants later laid out part of the City of Richmond. There was 
already a thriving city to the east, at Rocketts and Fulton. Curles 
the home of Nathaniel Bacon, the Rebel, passed to William Randolph. 
Many thousand acres of land were taken from the heroic soldiers of 
Bacon and given to other Berkeley supporters. In addition the gov- 
ernor rewarded these favorites of his with further uncounted thousands 
of acres of land from the public domain. Such gifts to these and 
others throughout the colony fastened on Virginia a group of families 
whose ruthlessly used political and economic power was to be one 
of the principle forces bringing about the American Revolution. 
Though their political power ended, or was greatly reduced, by the 
revolution, their economic power declined slowly, and did not finally 
disappear until the end of the War between the States. 


All of the goods, real and personal, of a great many of Bacon’s 
men were confiscated. Practically all of them were disfranchised, and 
many of them were named, specifically, and denied the right ever to 
hold any public office. Some were so heavily fined that they were 
ruined financially. Besides property directly confiscated, William 


Hatcher of Henrico was fined 5000 pounds of pork to feed the King’s 
soldiers. 
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Nathaniel Bacon himself was a member of one of England’s 
greatest families among whom there had been martyrs, heroes, states- 
men, and philosophers. At the time of his death he had an estate 
in England worth 1200 pounds sterling, that is about $6,000., equal 
to close to $40,000. today. After a long and expensive suit, his heirs 
were able to get possession of this inheritance. His widow who had 
been born Elizabeth Duke, later married Edward Hatcher, son of 
William, the burgess and patriot. 

Edward Hatcher owned 1300 acres of land on the north side of 
the James River beginning next to Lily Valley. It was a long, narrow, 
crooked piece of land. Fort Gregg and Fort Gilmer are on it. It 
extended on both sides of the Mill Road almost to the Varina Road, 
then slanted across country to include Holly Springs and Laurel Hill 
on which the Methodist church of that name stands, crossed the New 
Market Road to embrace the lands on both sides of Cornelius Creek, 
before the War between the States the property of Alexander Turpin. 
It seems that Edward Hatcher and Mary Bacon, his wife, lived on 
this property for some years, and much of it went to their descendants. 
Most of the land of the Hatcher family was south of James River. 


BERKELEY’S PERSECUTORS 


Since in Henrico occurred the murder that roused Bacon to arms, 
since about a hundred of her citizens were killed by the Indians 
before united resistance was organized, since the great leader lived 
in Henrico, and since most of the engagements with the Indians and 
the final victory over them were on her soil, and since a large majority 
of her citizens supported Bacon with men, arms, and supplies, it is 
difficult to know what should properly be omitted from this record. 
Practically all the fighting outside Henrico has been omitted. Other 
counties should record the suffering, the achievements, and the per- 
secution of the members of Bacon’s Northern Army. It seems how- 
ever, that the names of those who were singled out and who suffered 
extreme penalties after Bacon’s death may properly be written here. 

Edmund Cheeseman, William Hunt, William Rookins and Captain 
Wilford were condemned and died in prison. Those condemned and 
executed were Thomas Hansford, Thomas Wilsford, William Carver, 
William Drummond, James Crewes, John Johnson, George Farloe, 
Thomas Hall, Thomas Young, Henry Page, James Wilson, John 
Baptista, William Cookson, John Digby, Giles Bland, Anthony Arnold, 
Richard Farmer, Richard Pomfrey, John Iles, Robert Jones, Robert 
Stokes, John Whittson and William Scarborough. Those condemned, 
but who escaped, were Richard Lawrence, Thomas Whaley (Haley), 
John Forth, William West, John T. Winer, and Arnold. John Taylor, 
Henry West, and John Richins were banished from Virginia and their 
property confiscated. 
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Heavily fined were William Hatcher, Thomas Goodrich, Sr., 
Benjamin Goodrich, Robert Holden, Thomas Gorden, Stephen Man- 
nering, John Taylor, Anthony Hamilton, Richard Barton, Joseph Hard- 
ridge, Richard Thompson, Dominick Rice, John Bagwell, William 
Potts, Arthur Long, Thomas Luslington, Robert Weeks, Charles Death, 
John Lawson, John Browne, Mathew Sadler, Sarah Grindson, wife and 
attorney of Thomas Grindson, Edward Phelps, and Thomas Goodrich. 


Among those who were fined and forever forbidden to hold 
office were Joseph Ingram, Gregory Walklett, and George Millner. 


Others heavily fined and much of their property confiscated were 
Mr. Blayton, Mr. Joanes, Mr. Biss, Mr. Mings, Captain Nevit Wheller, 
and Mr. Bernard Sykes. Mr. Baxter was in prison, “but was free to 
go up and down the river in the day”. 


Mr. Duke was one of Bacon’s good justices in hastening, forward- 
ing, taking, and giving Bacon’s oath. He may have been the brother 
of Bacon's wife. 


Most of these men were in prison for shorter or longer periods. 


It is probable that, if the rebellion had succeeded, democracy 
would have evolved rapidly in America, society would have continued 
to be homogenious and British wealth would have been more evenly 
distributed, and there would have been no Revolution of 1776. The 
Commonwealth of British Nations would have come into being a 
hundred or more years earlier than it did, slavery would have dis- 
appeared peaceably as it did in Britain, many terrible wars would 
have been averted, and the threat of future wars greatly reduced. 


HOUSE OF BURGESSES 


Until about 1670, all free men could vote for members of the 
House of Burgesses. Bacon, in his laws, in 1776, restored this privilege 
to the people, but it was again curtailed by Berkeley’s Assembly in 
1677, and only property owners allowed to vote. 


The first burgesses from Henrico, July 30, 1619, were Thomas 
Dowse and John Polentine. The names of many of the members 
in the early days are not known, but in 1623 Henrico sent Captain 
Thomas Harris and John Pollington. They were followed by Lieu- 
tenant Thomas Osborne, Mathew Edloe, Sergeant Sharp, Thomas 
Farmer, Captain Thomas Harris, Christopher Branch, Edward Ton- 
shall (Tunstall), John Baugh, Francis Fulford, Captain Mathew 
Gough, Arthur Bayly, Daniel Luellin, Richard Cocke, Abraham Wood, 
William Hatcher, William Cocke, (or Cox), Thomas Liggon, Major 
Thomas Harris, Captain William Farrar, and, in 1676, Nathaniel 
Bacon. Some of these men held office for years and most of them 
served more than one term. 
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Between the death of Nathaniel Bacon and the beginning of the 
Revolution burgesses from Henrico were William Byrd, Thomas Cocke, 
Abel Gower, John Farrar, William Randolph, Richard Kennon, Peter 
Field, Francis Epes, John Pleasants (a Quaker; he refused to take 
oath and could not serve), William Soane, James Cocke, Thomas 
Cocke, William Farrar, John Bolling, Thomas Randolph, Richard 
Randolph, Peter Randolph, William Randolph, Bowler Cocke, Philip 
Mayo, Francis Epes, Jr., Bowler Cocke, Jr., Richard Randolph, Jr., 
Samuel Duval, and in the last House of Burgesses, Nathaniel Wilkin- 
son and Richard Adams. Wilkinson and Adams were elected to rep- 
resent Henrico in the first House of Delegates in 1766. 


HENRICO’S FIRST CHURCH 


The first Christian church in Henrico was built by Sir Thomas 
Dale near the line of the present Dutch Gap Canal in 1611. 

Rev. Alexander Whitaker was the first minister. It was in this 
church that Mr. Whitaker, known as “the Apostle of Virginia,” baptized 
Pocahontas under the name of Rebecca and here he married her to 
John Rolfe. They lived nearby in Henrico and continued to be mem- 
bers of this parish until Pocahontas left Virginia. 

Rev. Thomas Bargrave was the minister in 1619. During his 
administration, Henrico was chosen as the site of the projected uni- 
versity. The massacre of 1622, for many years, put an end to missionary 
work among the Indians. The Rev. Jonah Stockton came to the colony 
in 1621, but died within a few months. For more than 100 years after 
the massacre, the history of Henrico is fragmentary and uncertain. 
Rev. James Blair was rector from 1685 to 1694. He was a determined 
and courageous Scotsman who had been educated at Edinburgh Uni- 
versity. He left the church to become founder and first president of 
William and Mary College. In 1695, Rev. George Robinson was in 
charge of the parish. 


Following Bacon’s rebellion, the church was completely under the 
control of the men who had been enriched by the confiscated property 
of Bacon’s followers. Their lands had been declared escheat by Gov- 
ernor Berkeley and by those who followed him in office. The vestry 
of the church was an arm of the county government, legally collecting 
and disbursing its funds. If tithes were not promptly paid, they were 
collected by the sheriff or his deputies and additional penalties added 
to the sum paid. For this reason, most of Bacon’s followers were not 
allowed to hold the office. For years, the vestries were self-perpetuat- 
ing. Actually, the established church never regained the place that 
it had held in the hearts, the lives, and the minds of the people during 
the first 69 years of the settlement. It is small wonder the Rev. Jacob 
Ware reported to the Bishop of London in 1724 that only about 
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20 out of 1,100 persons in Henrico parish were accustomed to com- 
mune at one time. 

In 1730, Rev. James Keith was minister with a salary of about 
$500 a year. He was assisted by two lay readers, each of whom re- 
ceived about $60 annually. In 1727, a separate parish was set up in 
the newly organized County of Goochland. In 1735, the whole south- 
side was cut off from Henrico, and Chesterfield County was formed. 
Dale parish was organized there. About this time, Rev. Zack Brook 
was authorized to preach every fifth week at the Falls Chapel, and 
the Rev. David Masson every fifth Sunday at the church. 


Toward the end of 1735, the Rev. Anthony Gavin arrived and 
preached in Henrico for about nine months. He was followed by 
Rev. William Stith who preached at Curles until Saint John’s Church 
was built in the City of Richmond. In the western end of the county, 
a chapel that functioned for some years before the Revolution was 
built. Dover church was erected among the Huguenots. 

Boar Swamp Church, so named from the swamp near which it 
was built and which still bears its original name, was situated about 
12 miles east of Richmond on a continuation of Nine Mile Road. 
About 1773, it was established by Rev. Elijah Baker in conjunction 
with one or two others. The original church was destroyed by fire 
and another built upon its site by the Baptists. This has, for a num- 
ber of years, been known as Antioch Church. Before the close of the 
colonial period, a chapel was built at Deep Run Baptist Church. 

Today there are seven Episcopal churches in Henrico. Varina is 
at the junction of Mill and New Market Roads. The Church of Our 
Savior is in Sandston, Church of the Messiah at Highland Springs, 
St. Timothy’s on Fulton Hill, Emmanuel and Saint Mathews in the 
Western part of the county, and the Church of the Epiphany in the 
Northern part of the County. 


FRENCH HUGUENOTS SETTLE IN HENRICO 


As early as 1660, French Protestants, called Huguenots, fleeing 
from persecution in France, were coming to Virginia. Upon the re- 
vocation of the Edict of Nantes by Louis XIV in 1685, more than 
half a million fled France. About 40,000 took refuge in England. In 
1690, William III sent a number of these to Virginia. In 1699, another 
body came over conducted by their clergyman, Claude Philippe 
de Richeburg. Over a period of years, others followed. 

By 1690, so many had settled in Henrico County on the south 
side of James River that the Assembly passed an act giving them a 
large tract of land a few miles west of the falls. This had previously 
been occupied by Monacan Indians, hence was called Manakin Town. 
For many years, it was exempted from taxation. The refugees re- 
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ceived from the king and the assembly large donations of money and 
provisions. Each settler was allowed a strip of land running back 
from the river to the foot of the hill. In addition to food for them- 
selves and some tobacco, they raised grain, hay, and cattle. They 
also undertook to domesticate the buffalo, and manufactured cloth. 


Their settlement extended about four miles along the river. 
Manakin Town was on the frontier, and there was no other settlement 
west of the falls of James River. But, as the Indians had been subdued 
by Nathaniel Bacon, the settlers were not molested by them. The 
nearest mill was at Falling Creek, about 20 miles distant; and the 
Huguenots, having no horses, had to grind their grain by hand, or 
carry their corn on their backs to the mill. The Huguenots inter- 
married with the families of the first settlers so that there is scarcely 
an old Henrico family that is not descended from them. 


THE CHURCH AT DOVER 


The building of the church at Dover was undertaken in 1720, 
and completed in 1727 at a cost of 54,990 pounds of tobacco paid to 
Thomas Mann Randolph. The building was 50-by-24 feet in size. 
During these four years, the Rev. William Finney was the minister. 


QUAKERS 


Quakers were the most influential group of dissenters in colonial 
Henrico. They had a strong organization before August 6, 1699, when 
they met at the house of William Porter, Jr. There Joseph Pleasants 
presented “a paper of condemnation which was considered and ordered 
to be kept by John Woodson.” The place of meeting from this date 
forward to December 7, 1717, was “at William Porter Jr.” Later 
this group expanded and established meeting houses at Curles, at 
Gravelly Run, at White Oak Swamp, and in the City of Richmond. 


Quakers were constantly persecuted by established church officers. 
During 1725, Thomas Pleasants, Epharin Gartrite, John Crew, Thomas 
Ellyson, John Pleasants, and Robert Hunicutt were fined 500 pounds 
of tobacco each “for not bearing arms.” The next year at least four 
Quakers were imprisoned. Not only was tobacco seized for non- 
payment of tithes, but also horses, Negroes, beds, blankets, rugs, 
bridles, saddles, and even cooking and eating utensils. From the time 
of Bacon’s Rebellion to the Revolution, the Quakers constantly in- 
creased in numbers and in power until there was rarely a family in 
the eastern end of the county which did not have one or more members 
among the Quakers. Though they continued to meet for many years, 
most of their members went over to the Baptist or Methodist churches 
after the Revolution. 
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TRANSPORTATION 


In 1632, the first general regulation looking to a system of high- 
ways seems to have been adopted. Before this, the waterways and 
Indian paths had been the most used routes of transportation. Now 
there was an imperative need of roads that led from one county seat 
to another or to the different churches of each county. The paths had 
been adequate for a man on horseback or foot, but as men began to 
establish plantations back from the rivers, roads became a necessity. 

When Englishmen first came to Virginia there was little under- 
brush in the great forests. As one early writer said, “. .. a man might 
drive a two-horse wagon among them (the trees).” But the trees 
were not planted in rows, and travel through them was, of necessity, 
along a zig-zag course. On the other hand, the Indian paths were 
practically straight. They led to the fords or from one village to 
another. They went directly up and over hills with little or no 
attention to how steep they might be, but they did avoid marshes 
and bogs. Consequently, the first roads followed the general course 
of these paths except for the laying out of easier ascent on hills. They 
were called “rolling roads” to distinguish them from foot-paths or 
horse-paths. Along them, a man might travel in a wagon or down 
them he might roll his hogsheads of tobacco to a riverlanding where 
they could be put aboard ship for England. 

Moreover, these roads had fixed bounds. The vestries of the 
churches had charge of their maintenance. They assigned to each 
planter the segments of the road for which he was responsible, or 
ordered him to furnish so many man-days of labor on the road. There 
was no compensation for this work. All of it was done by hand. The 
county maintained no equipment and spent no money on roads. As 
county and colonial officers enjoyed considerable immunity from tax- 
ation, a large proportion of the road maintenance fell on the small 
planters. It was they who first cut Henrico’s roads out of the forest. 
Some of these, such as Osborne Turnpike and New Market and Darby- 
town Roads follow substantially the courses they were laid down. 


FERRIES 


There is evidence that public ferries were established in Virginia 
as early as 1640. Free ferries were formally established in 1641-43 by 
an act of Assembly. Later, each person was required to pay his own 
charge. In 1673, free ferries were again established and 2,000 pounds 
of tobacco was the amount of wages paid a keeper of a ferry in 
Henrico for a service of 12 months. 

In 1696, there were only two ferries in Henrico. The one at 
Varina was in operation only on Sundays and on the days on which 
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| the justices convened. The annual wages of the persons who, in turn, 
were in charge, were 800 pounds of tobacco. The second ferry was 
| situated at Bermuda Hundred. For a rider and horse, the keepers 
were now allowed to ask a fee of 12 pence, and for a foot passenger, 
six pence. 


ECONOMIC CONDITIONS 


After Bacon’s conquest of the Indians made Henrico safe for 
| white families, the population of the County began to increase. At 
Rockett’s a thriving trading center developed with ocean going vessels 
| discharging their cargoes at the docks, and then loading with tobacco 
| for the return voyage to England. Fulton laid off his river plantation 
| in orderly streets on which substantial homes were soon built. 

In 1737 Byrd divided Bacon’s Quarter into lots facing wide streets. 
This was cut out of Henrico, incorporated as the City of Richmond, 
and the lots were sold. 

Henrico families enjoyed a constantly rising standard of living. 
The land was fertile, food was plentiful, horses and cattle continually 
increased, and men were able to maintain unremitting resistance to 
tyranny whether imposed by England, a Colonial governor, or the 
established church. 

By 1677, there were both sheep and horned cattle in Henrico. 
Large and small planters were able to maintain flocks and herds. 
Wolves had greatly decreased in numbers, due largely to the fact 
that a man was paid 200 pounds of tobacco for each wolf shot, and 
300 pounds of tobacco for each caught in a trap. During half the 
year 1699, 30 wolf heads were presented for prizes. During the 17th 
century, fields of grain had to be enclosed by fences to keep cattle 
off. In 1688, in Henrico, a four-year-old cow was appraised at 30 
shillings, and another, two years old, at 10 shillings; a steer, two years 
old, at 25 shillings; and a sucking calf at three shillings. In 1688, 
horses sold from two to 12 pounds. 

John Pleasants, in 1697, left a ram and 10 ewes to his second son: 
and a ram and six ewes to his daughter. Thomas Osborne owned 
18 sheep. 

While farming was the primary industry of colonial Henrico, the 
planters could not live in comfort without the help of artisans. Among 
the most important of these was a builder. The inventory of the tools 
of Mr. John Cumber, presented in Henrico Court in 1679, shows that 
he was working on three jobs just prior to his death. 

In 1695, Robert Sharpe paid John Hudlesy 2,200 pounds of tobacco 
to build him a frame house 30 feet long and 20 feet wide with a 
chimney at each end. Sharpe was to furnish the boards and shingles, 
and Hudlesy the nails and timbers. 
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To encourage the home manufacture of linen cloth, 800 pounds 
of tobacco was offered each person who presented three pieces of 
cloth representing different grades in texture. In 1695, Thomas Cocke 
of Henrico was awarded 800 pounds of tobacco for presenting such 
linen manufactured at his plantation. 


During the last years of the 17th century, there were looms in 
a fair proportion of the homes in Henrico, among which were William 
Glover, William Cocke, and Martin Elam. 

In 1686, Thomas Cocke owned a flour mill located near Malvern 
Hill. Hand pit saw mills were operating in the county. 


During the last years of the 17th century, the people of Henrico 
were beginning to enjoy a high standard of living. Most of them had 
originally come from well-to-do English homes. They continued to 
send their children to visit relatives there for a year or two of school- 
ing among their kinsmen. For the most part, however, their education 
was obtained at home or in the neighborhood from teachers brought 
from England to Henrico by the planters. Nearly every preacher 
taught some of the children of his parish. Perhaps the fact that many 
estates list silver in their inventories is evidence of gracious living. 
Throughout the 17h century, the price of food steadily declined as 
the plantations became more and more self-contained. 

During the last few years of the century, William Glover left a 
personal estate valued at 23,500 pounds of tobacco; John Davis, per- 
sonal estate, 32,435 pounds of tobacco; Francis Eppis, personal estate, 
302 pounds of sterling; Thomas Osborne, personal estate 208 pounds 
sterling. In 1698, the personal estate of Thomas Jefferson, exclusive 
of Negroes, was valued at about 98 pounds sterling. He also owned 
two farms and one-half interest in a grist mill. 


An aggregate of 6,734 acres of land sold for 632 pounds of sterling, 
a price equal to $3.50 to $4.50 per acre today. 


FIGHTING IN HENRICO DURING THE REVOLUTION 


From Petersburg, on May 12, 1781, the traitor General Benedict 
Amold wrote to his commanding officer, Sir Henry Clinton (English) 
that on April 27, he marched to Osborne’s with a large force. Finding 
that four miles above Osborne’s on the James River (opposite Wilton 
farm) the Americans had a very considerable force of ships drawn up 
in a line to oppose the English forces, he sent a flag to the commodore, 
proposing to treat with him for the surrender of his fleet. The com- 
modore refused, saying that he was determined to defend it to the last 
extremity. Armold immediately ordered two six-pounders and two 
three-pounders, brass field pieces, to a bank of the river, nearly level 
with the water, and within 100 yards of the Tempest, a Virginia ship, 
began firing. From 200 to 300 American militia on the north shore in 
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Henrico County kept up a heavy fire of musketry upon the British. 
The fire of the English artillery, under the direction of Captain 
Fageard Rogers, forced the American vessels to strike their colors, and 
drove the militia back from the shore. As the English had no boats, 
most of the Virginians took to their boats and escaped on shore, but 
first they scuttled and set afire the largest of their ships so that the 
enemy could not save them. 


Four ships, five brigantines, and a number of small vessels 
were sunk and burned. Two ships, three brigantines, five sloops, and 
two schooners, loaded with tobacco, cordage, flour, etc., were captured. 
Two thousand hogsheads of tobacco were destroyed. 


The British marched hence to Manchester destroying and burn- 
ing everything along their route. At the same time, LaFayette marched 
up river, unable to cross and stop Arnold’s destructive march, because 
of the loss of the boats that were to have moved his troops. 


At Richmond, LaFayette prevented Arnold from crossing the 
river. Both forces turned and went down river—Arnold in Chester- 
field, LaFayette in Henrico. The British took to their boats and went 
as far as Westover, while the Americans crossed the Chickahominy 
at Long Bridge and marched toward Williamsburg. When Arnold 
again started to march up-river, LaFayette attempted to intercept 
him, but was surprised by the English who captured 10 of his men. 


LaFayette, however, marched to Richmond. Arnold camped 
down-river where he had a large store of flour and bread with many 
cattle that he had taken from the people. He had burned Cary’s flour 
mill and immense quantities of grain and flour there, yet he could 
still write that as soon as Lord Cornwallis crossed the Roanoke he 
would march to meet him with a supply of provisions for his army. 


When Cornwallis wished to move the royal forces from Petersburg 
in May, 1781, he marched to Mead’s house opposite Colonel Byrd’s at 
Westover. Here the infantry, the calvery, the horses, cannon, am- 
munition and supplies of all kinds were successfully carried across 
the two-mile-wide river. From Westover, the main body of troops 
advanced to Turkey Island and on May 27 encamped near White Oak 
Swamp. Here it was learned that the Marquis de LaFayette had 
abandoned Richmond and crossed the Chickahominy. The royal forces 
pointed their course towards Bottoms Bridge, while the Americans 
moved rapidly across the North and South Anna rivers. 


When the English general Tarleton had completed his mission 
of destroying all public stores of food, supplies and ammunition 
around Charlottesville, and any private goods that might help the 
American troops, he was ordered to proceed toward Westham in 
Henrico County. LaFayette, reinforced by General Wayne with about 
800 continentals, and some detachments of militia, followed the British 
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as they proceeded down the James River. On reaching Richmond, 
the British, under Lt. Col. Simcoe, were posted at Westham; those 
under Lt. Col. Tarleton, at Meadow Bridge. Many buildings were 
burned while Arnold occupied Richmond. Among them was Henrico 
County Courthouse. Most of Henrico’s official records were destroyed. 

LaFayette continually harrassed the patrols. On the 18th, Tarle- 
ton made a forced march to attempt to capture a detachment of 
American troops. These evaded him and he returned to the main royal 
forces in Richmond and Henrico. 

On June 15, 1781, Cornwallis was at Westham. He ordered “Piers 
Mill to continue grinding, and to preserve the flour already ground, 
or pain of military execution, till sent for.” 

Cornwallis left Richmond on the 20th and directed his course 
by Bottoms Bridge and New Kent Courthouse for Williamsburg. He 
destroyed guns, amunition, public and private stores, confiscated food 
stuffs, and looted private property as he passed through Henrico and 
New Kent. 

During this campaign, Tarleton called the “Raider,” was so 
destructive of private property, and burned so many homes, that 
he roused the bitter hatred of the people. Though none of the great 
battles of the Revolution took place in Henrico, at least 600 of her 
citizens fought in the army or navy, and many women rendered out- 
standing patriotic service to their country. 


WAR BETWEEN THE STATES—BATTLES IN 
HENRICO COUNTY 


Battle Of Seven Pines—May 31-June 1, 1862 


On the morning of May 31, 1862, the Union army, commanded 
by Major-General George B. McClellan and numbering about 98,000 
men, near Seven Pines in Henrico County, met the confederate forces 
of about 63,000, under the command of General Joseph E. Johnston. 
McClellan had marched his army from Williamsburg to within sight 
of the hills of Richmond. Then, in Hanover County, Johnston had 
begun to fight. His generals, A. P. Hill, James Longstreet, and Robert 
E. Lee, had repulsed the Federal troops at Mechanicsville and at 
Gaines Mill in Hanover. 

McClellan took a strong position at Seven Pines on May 31. 
This was his second and main line of defense. General D. H. Hill 
here made a vigorous attack on the Federal forces, who fought with 
grim determination until Longstreet sent in fresh troops. These broke 
the Union line, which retreated a mile and a half. The next day, 
June 1, the Confederates attacked McClellan along the railroad, but | 
were repulsed and soon withdrew. Here Johnston was wounded, and 
Lee assumed command of the Army of Northern Virginia. 
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There was a pause in the fighting. “Stonewall” Jackson had suc- 
cessfully completed his great Valley campaign. Lee sent him word 
to bring his forces to aid in the conflict with McClellan. By sending 
a few men to Jackson, Lee was able to deceive the Union generals 
about his intentions. Jackson’s forces began their march eastward. As 
they neared Richmond, they were delayed by obstructions in the roads. 
Moreover, the northerners had destroyed the bridges over the Chick- 
ahominy, and they were detained Saturday, June 28, and Sunday, 
June 29, in reconstructing them. 


SAVAGE STATION 


All morning and early afternoon on Sunday, Magruder waited 
for the signal that Jackson was ready for the attack. Finally, hearing 
firing from the direction where Jackson was supposed to take up his 
position, the Southern forces attacked at Savage’s Station in a des- 
perate effort to prevent the withdrawal of the Union troops, but they 
were repulsed. That night McClellan retreated southward. 

The next morning, Jackson’s men crossed the Chickahominy River, 
passed through Savage Station, where many of the houses had been 
turned into hospitals filled with Federal wounded, and marched to 
White Oak Swamp. Here they remained idle all morning. In the 
meantime, June 28-30, McClellan crossed the swamp with his army 
and wagon trains. 


FRAYSER’S FARM 


On Frayser’s Farm, at Glendale, on June 30, Longstreet and 
A. P. Hill made a determined attack on McClellan. The battle raged 
furiously all afternoon and into the night with much hand-to-hand 
fighting. In the meantime, the Union wagon trains and artillery were 
moving down the Quaker Road toward the James River. 


MALVERN HILL 


James Mercer Gernett, in his “Personal Reiminiscences of Seven 
Days Battles Around Richmond,” says, “It is hard to write about the 
battle of Malvern Hill—Mars’ Robert had unbounded confidence in 
his men .. . He had good reason for this confidence, but where the 
field is extensive and out of view, it is hard to secure the necessary 
co-operation among the several parts of a large army. Certainly it 
was not secured that day, and the battle was fought by detachments, 
which were successfully repulsed. 

“Our brigade, consisting of the Second, Fourth, Fifth, Twenty- 
seventh and Thirty-third Virginia regiments, lay under arms in the 
woods, most of the day, losing a few men and officers from gun shot 
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shells; and it was late in the evening before we were sent into action. 
We marched through a field on the right, in which was supposed to 
be General D. H. Hill’s headquarters; but it was now deserted, and 
seemed to be the central targets of all McClellan’s Artillery. 


“We could not find General D. H. Hill, to whom we were directed 
to report, so we marched down a hill, across a stream, and up the 
hill on the other side to find ourselves on the edge of a large plateau 
filled with Federal infantry and artillery. But it was then dusk, and 
perhaps it was fortunate for us that we could not see how many they 
were. 


“The bullets, shot, and shells fell thick and fast. The men fired at 
random and in the air. Friend and foe looked alike. Anyone might 
have been killed there in the dark, and no one else would have been 
the wiser until daylight. Then the fire slackened somewhat. I moved 
a short distance to the right to see what might be the prospects of a 
flank movement, and I approached near enough to hear commands of 
the Federal officers; but seeing a dark body of troops that seemed 
to be coming in my direction, I beat a hasty retreat. We fired until 
about ten oclock at night without doing a particle of good as far as 
I could see—except keeping up a noise and perhaps deterring a 
Federal advance—when we were withdrawn and bivouacked in the 
woods for the night, tired, worn-out, disgusted, and with nothing to 
eat, but glad to have gotten off with our lives. 


“Next morning the whole plateau at Malvern Hill was silent 
and deserted, all of McClellan’s army gone. He had retreated to 
Westover and Harrison’s Landing. Thus ended the Seven Days 
battle. Richmond was saved, and the Army of Northern Virginia, after 
a little rest and recuperation, buckled on its armor to meet its old 
foe, reinforced by peoples army, on the plains of Manassas.” 


There is conflicting testimony as to how many men were lost 
during the seven days of fighting, but it is certain that the total number 
| killed, captured, or wounded exceeded 15,000 on each side. Of this 
number, perhaps 20,000 were killed. One of those was Adolphus 
Pearce, aged 16. He was shot while his Henrico company was ad- 
vancing along a narrow foot path across the Chickahominy Swamp. 
He fell upon the treacherous ground beside the path. His comrade 
could not stop to aid him. After the crossing, the engagement was won, 
and two of his friends came back to help him. He had disappeared. 
His parents, who lived just a few miles distant, were told what had 
happened. Each morning for a week, they left home before dawn. 
His father and a comrade searched the area where he had fallen. 
Most of it was treacherous ground that would not hold the weight of 
aman. It was impossible to locate the exact spot. They did not find 
him. 
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Almost every house in the neighborhood sheltered wounded men. 
His mother went from house to house, speaking to the wounded, 
looking into the face of every boy. At each house she described him 
as just 16, fair of skin, blue-eyed, with dark straight hair as soft as 
a baby’s. No one had seen him. She did not find him. 


A ring of earthworks was built around Richmond with strong 
| forts at strategic points. The lower end of Henrico was devastated. 
Home after home, barns, stables, corn houses, chicken houses, had been 
} burned. Crops were carried off. Horses were stolen and cattle were 
slaughtered. 


During this campaign, the old Turkey Island house, first owned 

by the Cocke family, was destroyed by union gunboats. Malvern Hill 
_ House, built by members of the same Cocke family, was used as 
headquarters by the Federal General Porter, and was spared. Aiken 
House, now called Varina, was the point of exchange for prisoners 
for months after the battle. It was not captured by the northerners 
until September 29, 1864. Farmer’s Rest, for many years the home 
of the Henry Cox was, for months, used as a hospital. Still to be 
seen, written on the hand-painted wall paper, are the names of some 
of the men sheltered there. 


RIVER ENGAGEMENTS 


Yankee Gun-Boats 


On August 4, 1863, a Federal gunboat was seriously damaged on 
the James River opposite Cox’s landing when two torpedoes exploded 
beneath her. Twenty of her crew were washed overboard and several 
drowned. Each torpedo consisted of about 500 pounds of gun-powder 
sealed in a water-proof tank. This was set off by an electric mechanism 
based on land. The vessel was disabled and had to be towed down 
river. This was the first instance of the use of electricity in this man- 
ner for this purpose. 


The next day, the Union fleet going down river was attacked 
by a Confederate land battery near Four Mile Creek. One vessel was 
completely disabled, and had to be towed away. Before noon there 
was another engagement near Turkey Island. Infantry as well as field 
pieces were engaged in these encounters. Together they so seriously 
damaged both the iron-clads and the wooden vessels that they had 
to return to Newport News for repairs. On May 6, 1864, a Federal 
gunboat, dragging the James River for torpedoes near the mouth 
of Four Mile Creek, was suddenly blown-up by a torpedo fired from 
land by electricity. Half the crew was killed or wounded. There 
were several other brief encounters, but they were not significant. 
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KILPATRICK AND DAHLGREN RAID RICHMOND 


Apparently, Abraham Lincoln himself suggested that a large 
cavalry force raid Richmond in late February, 1864. Its purpose was 
primarily to scatter his proclamation among the inhabitants in the city. 
In addition, the Union forces were to free the prisoners at Belle Isle 
and in Libby prison. Lincoln himself and General Kilpatrick made 
the plans. Col. Ulric Dahlgren, with 500 picked troops, was to cross 
the James River, free the prisoners at Belle Isle, and in Richmond 
meet Kilpatrick coming from the north. 


On February 29, Kilpatrick rode toward Richmond closely follow- 
ing the railroads. His men cut telegraph wires, burned the stations, 
and tore up the tracks. 

By ten o'clock, March 1, they arrived within five miles of the city 
on Brook Road in Henrico County, taking the Southern defenders 
of the city completely by surprise. However, the mere fact that Union 
cavalry forces were raiding within 50 or 60 miles of Richmond had 
been enough to cause the sending of General Custis Lee with 500 
troops to the western defenses, and Colonel Stevens with 500 men 
and six guns to the Brook Road earth works. 


The picketts and the small detachment supporting them, caught 
utterly unaware, were easily driven back, and Kilpatrick found him- 
self with his forces before the inner line of the defenses around Rich- 
mond. Here he waited the approach of Dahlgren. The latter had 
sent part of his troops on a raid of destruction. As they rode across 
country and down the banks of the James River canal, they burned 
saw-mills, grist-mills, barns, and homes. About eight miles west of 
the city in Henrico, Dahlgren’s forces were united. Here they stopped 
for coffee and fed their horses on stolen corn. They heard firing that 
they took to be Kilpatrick’s, and advanced to within five miles of the 
city. As darkness came on, the resistance stiffened, and Dahlgren with- 
drew. | 

Kilpatrick had, in the meantime, retreated to Atlee. When, late 
at night, he was attacked by Bradley T. Johnson’s and Wade Hamp- 
ton’s cavalry, he retreated to Williamsburg. Part of Dahlgren’s force 
was able to join Kilpatrick, but others, led by him personally, extended 
the raid across Hanover, King William, and into King and Queen at 
Walkerton. Near here he was killed when he met a company of home 
guards led by Lieutenant Pollard. A copy of an address made to his 
men was found on his body. It was published in Richmond, other 
Southern newspapers, and in Northern papers. It contained this 
passage: “We hope to release the prisoners from Belle Isle first, and 
having seen them fairly started, we will cross the James River into 
Richmond, destroying the bridges after us, and exhorting the released 
prisoners to destroy and burn the hateful city; and do not allow the 
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| rebel leader Davis and his traitorous crew to escape .. . Once in the 
city it must be destroyed and Jeff Davis and cabinet killed . . . men 
will go along with combustible materials.” The Federal generals 
denied all knowledge of such threats. 


YELLOW TAVERN 


In May, 1864, General J. E. B. Stuart was one of the greatest 
threats facing the success of the Northern forces. The principal ob- 
jective of Sheridan’s raid on Richmond was “to get” Stuart and re- 
move him from Grant’s path. Accordingly, a force of cavalrymen, 
men with ammunition wagons, pack mules, food for men and horses, 
and two ambulances were assembled. The total force was more than 
12 miles long. In Hanover, they encountered Stuart’s cavalry and 
pressed it back to Yellow Tavern in Henrico. It was here that Stuart 
received his death wound. He died the next day, May 12. 


The capture of Richmond seemed imminent, but resistance stiff- 
ened. For three days it rained, and caught between the defenders 
of the city and the flooded Chickahominy Swamp, Kilpatrick retreated 
by the way of Bottom’s Bridge and Malvern Hill. Here the Union 
forces rested, and received fresh supplies of food and clothing, be- 
fore beginning the march that put them at the Battle of Cold Harbor. 

The artillery at Drewry’s Bluff in Chesterfield County was so 
effective that the Union gunboats were unable to proceed up the 
James River. They made a determined attack with land forces, but 
were completely defeated. They retreated on May 16, 1864, to Ber- 
muda Hundred. As this position offered no advantages toward an 
attack on Richmond, General “Dutch” Butler, called “Beast” Butler 
by the people of lower Henrico because of the barbarous way he and 
his troops treated them, resolved to cut a canal through the narrow 
neck of land (only 520 feet wide) that joined Farrar’s Island to the 
mainland. Such a canal would shorten by nearly five miles the distance 
to Richmond by water. Work began on August 10, 1864. 


Butler put Negro troops to work digging the canal. They were 
under constant fire from the Confederate shore batteries at Drewry’s 
Bluff. The casualties were great and progress was much slower than 
anticipated. Nearly 70,000 cubic yards of earth had to be moved by 
men who were under daily bombardment. The workers built them- 
selves earthen dug-outs, to which they fled several times each day 
when the Confederate batteries opened up. 

Dutch Gap was completed in January, 1865, but was not used 
during the War Between The States. Since that time, river vessels 
have used it almost entirely. When completed, it was approximately 
125 feet wide at the top, about 80 feet wide at water level, and had a 
depth of 15 feet below water. The channel on the river bed was about 
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40 feet wide. Bluffs on each side of the canal rose as high as 80 feet, 
but tapered off to a height of about 20 feet at the southeast end. Thus 
one portion of Henrico was cut completely away from the mainland. 


FORT GILMER 


In the June, 1876, issue of Southern Historical Society Papers, 
General Jubal A. Early published a letter from Carl Johnson of Salem, 
Roanoke County, Virginia. General Early wrote that Johnson was a 
private soldier in Huff's, afterwards Griffin’s, battery, a gentleman by 
birth and education, and that his narrative was accurate. Johnson 
wrote: 


“On the 29th of September, 1864, there were on the north side of 
James River, in the neighborhood of “Chaffin’s Bluff,” about 2,000 men. 
The whole force was commanded by General Ewell. 


“The Yankees landed near Deep Bottom, some ten or twelve miles 
below Richmond, and consisted of two entire army corps, 20,000 men. 
At Deep Bottom, they came upon a picket composed of one battery 
of Hardaway’s battalion and some infantry, and by the suddenness 
of their attack, which was between daybreak and sunrise, drove back 
our picketts, and continued to drive them until they reached Fort 
Harrison, a fort containing several heavy cannon, but with not more 
than forty or fifty men to man them. This fort the Yankees captured 
and kept possession of. 


“After the capture of Fort Harrison, our troops were formed upon 
the same line of works, but of course a new line had to be formed in 
front of Fort Harrison. Fort Gilmer was the next fort in the line, 
which had some five or six heavy cannon, and was manned by about 
forty men, of what command I never knew. Between Forts Harrison 
and Gilmer were stationed Hardaway’s batteries and Salem artillery 
(in the fort Gregg sector): Dance’s troops nearest Fort Harrison, 
Griffin’s next, and Carter and Graham to their left, supported by the 
Texans and Tennesseans. 


“General Ewell was with the skirmish line, constantly encourag- 
ing them by his presence and coolness. I remember very distinctly 
how he looked, mounted on an old gray horse, as mad as he could be, 
everywhere at once. 


“The attack commenced by the Yankees making a furious charge 
upon Dance’s battery, and they came in such numbers and so rapidly 
that they got within forty yards of Dance’s guns before our fire held 
them. Here it was that the Tennesseans did such glorious work, 
from another part of the line when the attack first began, and by the 
time they reached Dance’s guns the Yankees were almost there, but 
the colonel in command of the brigade leaped across the works, 
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{ followed by his men, and, after an almost hand to hand fight, drove 
the Yankees back. 


“Too much praise cannot be given to this colonel. I was told by 
one of Dance’s men that he had never seen a man so entirely free 
from fear, and that in front of his men he discharged every barrel of 
his pistol right into the Yankees faces. Captain Dance and a good 
many of his men were wounded and several of the men were killed. 


“Almost immediately after the enemy retired from Dance’s front, 
an attack was made upon another part of the line to the left, and the 
same Tennesseans again doubled back to the point of attack, and 
again the Yankees were forced to retire before their fire. 


“I love to think of those men, how bravely and cheerfully they 
rushed from one point to another and at every point doing such good 
work. They passed me several times during the day, and I did not see 
one man straggling, but all were firm, and seemed to be on fire with 
fight, calling to us as they passed: Stick to them artillery, well come 
back and help you when we get through up here. I have never seen 
one of them since, but I shall always remember those two little hands- 
full of men, the one Texans, the other Tennesseans, as the bravest, 
truest men I ever saw. 


“After this last repulse, the Yankees did not renew the attack 
for several hours; and, when it did come, it was away off to the left 
and in front of Fort Gilmer. They advanced in three lines, one behind 
the other, the first line composed of Negroes. Some said the second 
line was also Negroes, but I cannot speak positively of that; but the 
rear line was of white troops. 


“Fort Gilmer was on a hill, with quite an extensive flat in front 
from which the trees had all been cut, and most of them were lying 
on the ground with their branches still attached. The Louisiana Guard 
Artillery on the left, and the Salem Artillery on the right of the fort 
occupied redoubts so constructed that each had to fire upon the Yankees 
as they came with a rush, our artillery firing shrapnel at first, but they 
soon began to load with cannister, and large numbers of the Negroes 
fell before it. 


“But the Yankees came on until they got to the ditch in front of 
Fort Gilmer, a dry ditch about ten feet deep and twelve feet wide. 
Into this ditch a great many of the Negroes jumped, and endeavored 
to climb up on each others shoulders, but were beaten back by our 
infantry and almost all of them killed. One Negro, who was either 
drunk or crazy, crawled through a culvert which ran from the inside 
of the fort into the ditch, and was shot on the inside. No great number 
of Negroes got into the ditch, but the rest of the attacking column, 
having no shelter from the fire of both artillery and infantry, were 
forced to give way and retire. 
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“Thus ended the battle of Fort Gilmer. General Lee arrived 
from Petersburg that night, September 29, with Field’s Virginia and 
Hoke’s North Carolina divisions. On the 30th, both of these charged 
Fort Harrison, but after a desperate fight they were forced to retire, 
and Fort Harrison remained in the hands of the Yankees until Rich- 
mond fell. Another line of works was built around the old line, and 
several batteries of mortars were placed there, which kept up a pretty 
constant fire upon the Yankees during the rest of the war.” 


FALL OF THE LAST STRONGHOLD 


Until the very last, Fort Gilmer stood impregnable against attacks 
by Northern troops. Not until April 3, 1865, when Richmond was 
burning and Lee was retreating from Petersburg, did its gallant gar- 
rison withdraw from it, and march sorrowfully westward. Before 
they left, they spiked their guns and blew up their stores of am- 
munition. When or where they surrendered, if ever, is not known. 
Enemies swarmed over the breast-works, and marched up the roads 
and across the fields in a wild scramble to reach the stricken city. These 
were the first Yankee troops to enter Richmond. 


LEGISLATURE 


At the first meeting of the House of Delegates of the Common- 
wealth of Virginia, on December 21, 1776, Henrico was represented 
by Delegates Nathaniel Wilkinson and Richard Adams. Through the 
years, they were followed by Turner Southal, John Powell, John Mayo, 
Jr., John Marshall, Miles Selden, Roger Gregory, Jr., William Price, 
Gervas Storrs, Joseph Selden, William Foushee, Pleasant Young- 
husband, Nathaniel Selden, Thomas H. Prosser, Jackson Frazer 
(Frayser ), William Selden, Alex McRae, George Savage, George Hay, 
William Byrd Chamberlayne, John G. Mosby, Edward C. Mayo, 
Rueben Burton, James M. Selden, Edward Ambler, Samuel Pleasants, 
Jacqueling B. Harris, John G. Williams, Benjamin Watkins Leigh, 
Robert A. Mayo, John M. Botts, William B. Randolph, William M. 
Whiting, Sherwin McRae, John A. Lancaster, Richard N. Hall, Fendall 
Griffin, Z. S. Magruder, and Joseph J. English. These were the dele- 
gates through the year 1865. 


The senators for the same period were Thomas Mann Randolph, 
Richard Adams, Miles Selden, Jr., Turner Southal, Samuel McCraw, 
Thomas Royster, William G. Poindexter, George Hay, John B. Clopton, 
Jacueline B. Harvie, James Lyons, Hill Carter, Robert C. Standard, 
William D. Winston, Chastain White, William E. Wickham, and John 
R. Garnett. 
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EARLY BAPTIST CHURCHES 


About 1773, Rev. Elijah Baker came to Henrico from Lunenburg 
County. In 1775, he organized Boar Swamp Baptist Church. In 1846, 
the name was changed to Antioch Baptist Church. The early building 
of the church was the old Boar Swamp Chapel of the Church of 
England. This was occupied by soldiers of the Northern army during 
the War Between The States. In 1870, it was destroyed by fire and 
the new building erected. 


Four Mile Creek Baptist Church 


It was largely due to the efforts of Rev. Elijah Baker that, on 
| August 5, 1781, there was organized at Clayton Springs “The Baptist 
Church of Christ on the Four Mile Creek.” For 20 years the church 
prospered; but without a minister from 1811 to 1821, the congre- 
gation dwindled to four men and a few women. That year they asked 
Miles Turpin, a fellow member, to be their minister. In three years 


the church had 140 members. In 1828, they moved to the present 
location. 


During the War Between The States, the Yankees destroyed the 
church. They even cut down the great oaks that were in the yard. 
The members were utterly impoverished, their homes burned, horses, 
cows, hogs, chickens stolen, all food stolen or destroyed. 


After the war, the board of the Dover Baptist Association sent 
Rev. Robert Ryland to gather the congregation together. 


Laurel Hill Methodist Church, which escaped destruction as it 
was within the Confederate lines and was protected by Fort Gilmer, 
let the Baptists hold preaching services in their building on two 
Sundays of each month. Sunday school was organized under a shed 
belonging to John K. Fussell. A new church was built on the old 
site in 1891. 


Deep Run, first known as Hungary Baptist Church, was organized 
out of Chickahominy Baptist Church in 1792. Peter Cottrell was the 
first preacher. This church occupies the old Deep Run Chapel of the 
Established Church and was probably built about the middle of the 
18th century. 


EARLY METHODIST CHURCHES 


Willis Methodist Church South 


Willis Methodist Episcopal Church South (now called Willis 
Methodist Church) was organized before 1803 under the inspiration 
of Bishop Francis Asbury. The land on which the church stands was 
deeded to the congregation in 1803. It is near Glendale and within 
site of Frayser’s Farm. Thousands of men were killed within hearing 
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distance of the church, but it survived, and, after the battles were 
over, served as a hospital. Wounded friend and foe alike were shel- 
tered, tended and nursed within its walls. It is said that General 
Robert E. Lee and General Hill visited the church. The home of 
Reginald Heber Nelson, a steward of the church, was destroyed dur- 
ing the battle of Fraysers Farm. He carried his family to North 
Carolina and with him took the records of the church, but in the 
movements of war, the records were lost. 


Laurel Hill Methodist Church 


On November 10, 1858, William Morgan Pearce deeded to Henry 
Cox, James M. Taylor, Oscar F. Pearce, and William M. Pearce, 
trustees of Laurel Hill Methodist Episcopal Church South, 7% acres 
on which the church now stands. The consideration was $300. Each 
of the trustees gave $300 toward the erection of the building and as 
improvements cost more than the original estimates, Henry Cox gave 
three hundred dollars more. William M. Pearce remitted the cost of 
the land, and others gave enough to complete the building, a total 
of $2,359.99. 


EDUCATION 


The first effort to establish free public education among English 
colonists in America was made in Henrico before 1619, and was near 
effective operation when all buildings were destroyed and most of the 
settlers, including the superintendent of the undertaking, were mur- 
dered by the Indians on March 22, 1622. Throughout colonial days 
there was a strong interest in education. 

After the Revolution, “Old Field” schools increased in numbers, 
private academies flourished, and governesses and tutors continued 
to teach not only the children of their employers, but also the children 
of neighbors whom he permitted to study with them. 

On the eve of the War Between The States there was a superin- 
tendent and a board of school commissioners in Henrico. The first 
public school, as that term is understood today, was opened in 1870. 
Daniel Gardner and John Kerr Fussell were among the earliest school 
superintendents. For a generation, Mr. Fussell served the county in 
that office. Reginald Heber Nelson was one of the first school trustees. 
Soon there were five schools in operation in Varina District, and a 
commensurate number in each of the other districts. 

There was a school at Tree Hill, another at Town Hall just below 
Four Mile Creek on Route 5, another near Glen Dale on Long Bridge 
Road about a quarter of a mile below Kingsland Road. Mrs. Algernon 
Hobson was the first teacher of Beulah School on Charles City Road 
just below Beulah Church. The school at Fort Harrison was con- 
ducted in the old brick house just across from the fort. 
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From such small but devoted beginnings has developed the great 


| Henrico public school system of today. Liberally supported by the 
| people, its influence reaches every family in the County. 


COUNTY GOVERNMENT 


The first entry in Order Book I, Page 1, of Henrico County reads: 


“At a court held for Henrico County, at the courthouse, in the 
town of Richmond on Monday the 13th day of October, 1781. 


Present—Turner Southal, Nathaniel Wilkinson, Miles Selden, Jr., 


| and Thomas Prosser—Gentlemen Justices.” 


Nearly all the old records had been burned by the British, but the 
old form of county government and administration was still in use. 
Changes began almost at once. In slow orderly steps, frequently by 
process of trial and error, increasingly democratic forms and practices 
replaced those under the crown. 

The sheriff became the chief peace officer only, a county treasurer 
being appointed to collect taxes and handle the money of the county. 
The commissioners of revenue replaced the church vestries in the 
assessment of property. The tax rate and the administration of all 
county business was vested in the Board of Supervisors, whose mem- 
bers were elected by the people, not appointed by the governor as the 
colonial county justices were. Care of the poor and the sick was en- 
trusted to men elected for that purpose. 


Justice was administered by elected justices of the peace, one 


| in each neighborhood, and by the county court, which sat once a 
| month. Appeals from judgments there were made to the Circuit Court. 


In each district the roads were under the care of road super- 
visors. They were maintained by local men using materials locally 
available. 

The population of Henrico was a few thousand. Whenever it 
increased in density near Richmond, the city annexed the populated 
area. 

During the period from the Revolution to the outbreak of the War 
Between The States, the county and its people enjoyed an ever in- 
creasing degree of prosperity, but in 1865 half the county was little 
more than a barren desert. For 10 years after that, Reconstruction 
ruled the land with a tyrannical hand. Even in the 1890’s not one 
house in 25 had been painted since “before the War.” But in the 
early years of the 20th century, definite improvements were noticeable. 
Houses were painted, the number of horses and cattle was increased, 
better farm equipment was purchased. 

With increasing wealth came increasing population. The county 
government had to be modernized and organized to operate at max- 
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imum efficiency. In 1933, Henrico became the first county in Virginia 
to adopt the county manager form of government under general law. 
At that time, the population was less than 40,000. Today it is more - 
than 107,500. 

The first county manager, appointed March 15, 1934, was Willard 
F. Day, 3/15/34 to 12/31/40. He was followed by Sterry J. Mahaffey, 
1/1/41 to 9/30/43 and Carlton C. Massey, 11/15/43 to 2/29/52. On 
March 24, 1952, Edward A. Beck assumed his duties as Henrico 
County Manager. 
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